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Who started this 
“alike as two peas” stuff? 


You’d hardly guess that the one in the middle is 
made of putty—until you taste it. Looks won’t tell 
you a thing about flour uniformity, either. Perform- 
ance will. So, better get the kind you know will 


perform. From Atkinson. Guaranteed. 


Everybody talks uniformity... Atkinson delivers it! 








Don't take less than you can get from ..TKINSON MILLING CO. 
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Poor Pricing Structure Weakens the Baking Industry 


HOUGH SALES ARE UP, in some cases to record 

levels, many of the major commercial baking com- 
panies are reporting a downturn in earnings. And even 
those making a better profit showing in 1960 note that 
the ratio of net income to sales is down. In the bread field, 
the fierce competition of the supermarkets is bitter and 
denuding. 

Depressed conditions in areas where operations are 
normally profitable have been cited by company officials 
as contributing to the downturn in the profit level. Al- 
though most of the bakers’ products are basic in any ade- 
quate diet, it is true that people who are not working do 
not buy as much as they do in times of regular employ- 
ment. Bread, of looked upon as a 
and sales may remain reasonably near normal. But bak- 


course, 1S necessity 
ers do not live by bread alone and it is their business in 
other baked foods that suffers most. 

The cutback in demand, at a time of business recession, 
is perhaps not as pronounced in the food field as it is in 
other consumer areas, but the reduction does add up to a 
sizeable amount, particularly for those firms trading in 
the depressed areas. 


It is problematical whether the reduced profit ratios 
can be offset to any great extent by increased operational 
efficiency. The major commercial bakeries have reached 
a high peak of efficiency although they feel they can do 
better and are trying to do better. The burdensome cost 
of distribution is a headache, but there is a long hard, al- 
most impregnable line, below which cost paring methods 
cannot go. 

The problem is intensified by those bakers who move 
into other methods of competition which eventually place 
them in the position of finding their customers driving 
even tougher bargains. And if they refuse to yield, then 
the customers go elsewhere. 


The outlook for 1961 is that bakers will be paying 
more for their ingredients. Why? Because the supplying 
industries are having to meet the same increased costs of 
operation and they are passing on these increases to their 
customers. They have to do so—or fold. 

The question is—are the bakers themselves passing on 
their increased costs to their customers? The argument 
can be made that an increased asking price in the depressed 
areas is bound to lead to lowered demand. This is true. 
On the other hand, in most areas of the country, the con- 
sumer is in receipt of a greater income because of one of 
these very items of cost which the baker himself is facing 

increased wages. 
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It is a vicious inflationary spiral but the baker cannot 
afford to stay off the unmerry-go-round. 


They absorb the increased cost of one ingredient on 
top of another, and then another as they come in piece- 
meal. They are not fully aware of the total picture thus 
created—a major cost of production upsurge 

The recently by a large commercial 
baking firm in its cake department is a good example. The 
profit picture for this particular operation had changed 
for the worse during the preceding 12 months. Manage- 
ment wanted to know why 

The accountant figured it out in black and white so 
the executives could see exactly what was happening. First, 
he set down the prices paid for ingredients during the first 
period of 1960. Then he listed those paid in the first period 
of 1961. A quick tally of each column brought out stark- 
ly a remarkable increase in costs. 

But not all that increase could be traced to the higher 
prices charged by the suppliers. The examination showed 
that more of a particular ingredient had been used in the 
second fiscal period than in the first. Together, the in- 
creased purchasing prices and the cost of that extra some- 
thing had absorbed an additional $5,000 in the four-week 
period of 1961 compared with the same period in 1960 
Yet the baker's “getting” price remained the same. 


situation faced 


Increased labor costs amount to an average of 
$5 per week for every week in every year per person em- 
ployed. In a bakery employing 350 people, a pay increase 
can eat up another $90,000 out of profits. 

Some wholesale bakers, faced with these facts, have 
not increased their prices in three years. In that period 
they have absorbed successive wage increases and have not 
even considered the increased cost of materials. Aggres- 
sive advertising and sales promotion programs may have 
increased the volume of sales but they have not held the 
profit ratio to an acceptable rate. That is not their function. 

Advocacy of increased prices is not a popular thing. 
They are bad for business, someone invariably complains. 
But the baker is paying more for the goods and services 
he must have because of the increased prices resulting in 
turn from increased labor costs. And those additional 
wages are being received by his customers. A vicious spiral 
indeed but reality demands that the situation be faced. 

There is only one answer. There can be only one an- 
swer. The baker will have to get smart enough to price his 
products at a level commensurate with the state of the 
economy. If not, then the financial reports for 1961 will 
present another downgrading of the profit ratio. « 


can 





MORE EDITORIAL OPINION 


Shipping American Can Protect the Dollar 


MERICAN STEAMSHIP LINES earn around a 
billion dollars a year in “invisible” exports, thereby 
contributing favorably to the U.S. balance of payments. 

The 15 lines making up the complex accomplished 
this in 1959 when their share of U.S. import and export 
freight averaged only 10% of total shipments. Currently, 
that percentage share is a little better, but probably no 
more than 12%. The Committee of American Steamship 
Lines feels that its members should be allowed to contrib- 
ute even more to offsetting the balance of payments deficit 
which compelled former President Eisenhower to make 
a plea last November for drastic cuts in foreign spending. 
And the new administration supports that plea. 

The use of foreign flag vessels for the transportation 
of U.S. imports and exports represents a drain in dollars 
and has contributed, to some degree, to the deficit of $10 
billion accumulated over the past three years. 

CASL suggests that the use of American flag ships to 
the point where 50% of all U.S. trade is carried in U.S. 
ships would materially assist the government’s aim to check 
the imbalance in the national accounts. 

The lines are conducting an aggressive campaign to 
get more business. They do not want philanthropy; they 
want the business they feel they are equipped to handle. 
Other nations—Great Britain, Holland, Japan—use their 
own ships to a far greater degree. 

CASL states, frankly, it wishes to see greater use of 
American flag ships for the carriage of government-gen- 
erated cargoes, such as those under Public Law 480. Cur- 
rently, where the U.S. pays the freight, the recipient coun- 
tries have to use U.S. ships to the amount of 50% of the 
total. Much of the remainder going in foreign ships rep- 
resents a dollar drain. And the committee would like to 
see private business use American flag ships to a far great 
er extent in the interests of national economic solidarity 

The U.S. flour milling industry is an important cus- 
tomer for the seafarers—exporting 42 million hundred- 
weights of flour in 1960. Of that total, around 10 million 


hundredweights moved under government aid programs 
and at least 50° went in American flag vessels. The rec- 
ord established by the industry for the remaining 32 mil- 
lion moving into regular commercial trade is far better 
than the country-wide import-export average of 12%. 

fo some areas of the world where flour is shipped, 
at least 60% of the exports move in U.S. vessels, accord- 
ing to a representative survey of export directors and traf- 
fic managers in the industry. In other areas, the percentage 
drops down through various levels to 25% but in few 
cases is the proportion carried by U.S. vessels less than 
15%. 

The export men declare that wherever possible they 
use American flag ships and they are very much in sympa- 
thy with the case made by CASL. 

On the other hand, there are some difficulties to be 
faced. Many of the customers insist that their purchases 
be carried in ships of their own flags, and who will say 
nay to a customer who wants to spend his own currency 
and conserve dollars. To do so may be to lose the busi- 
ness. Moreover, it sometimes happens that the non con- 
ference rate is a little lower than the conference rate and 
again, in such circumstances, who is to say nay to the 
company treasurer who is looking for profits or the lack 
of them. And flour exporting is often a nickel and dime 
profit business in these days of stiff competition from other 
exporting nations. 

Of necessity in some cases foreign flag vessels have to 
be used by the flour exporters because U.S. lines do not 
service the market. 

All things being equal, the export managers assert, 
they will always use American flag vessels when given a 
free choice. 

Shipping in American flag vessels helps reinforce the 
security of the dollar. It insures that a vigorous Merchant 
Marine is maintained—a must for any country. And it 
helps the national economy by cutting the payments def- 
icit. 


Other Bakers, and Editors, Have Troubles, Too 


OU THINK you have troubles? Pity the poor bakers 
Y of South Africa. Recently, in the face of rising 
ingredient costs, increased wages and other economic ills 
of the time that boost the price of doing business, they 
added a penny to the price of the loaf. 

What happened? The bakers were abused by their 
customers, lampooned in the press and generally hollered 
at by everyone from politician to poet. Not only that, the 
health authorities are on their tails and public opinion is 
being whipped up in the newspapers by articles asking: 
“Why isn’t it possible to have wrapped bread in South 
Africa?” 

Comments the South African Bakery Review: “If the 
customers object so strongly to paying an extra penny on 
a loaf, we shudder to think what would happen to sales 
if wrapping had to be added to the cost.” 

Then there is trouble for bakers in England. The 
editor of our illustrious contemporary, Milling of Liver- 
pool, reports that his salubrious suburb was recently in- 
vaded by an enthusiastic army of bread salesmen who 
gave the local homemakers a terrific pitch—‘“bread is en- 
ergy giving, has all the necessary vitamins, the best and 
cheapest food value in the world, madam, whole or sliced, 


8 


untouched by hand, wrapped and unwrapped, delivered 
fresh to your door each morning.” 

The homemaker is convinced. The order is placed. 
Dear little homemaker is out working or shopping (when 
she could have bought her loaf anyway) but why should 
she when the nice, kind baker’s man said he would de- 
liver? “No trouble at all, madam!” 

Says Milling: “And on her return home, the first 
thing to greet her is the staff of life, untouched by hand, 
wrapped, and some unwrapped, lying on the doorstep, a 
prey all day to visitations from pets of this supposed cat 
and dog loving nation, not to mention the birds.” 

So the editor’s homemaker cancelled her order. 

Everyone, no matter what his business, has to suffer 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. Even editors. 
Another editor we know grew weary of the abuse and 
castigation that came his way whenever he published this 
item or that, or mentioned a famous firm more than twice 
in one issue. Or allowed a contributor to give vent to an 
unpopular opinion. So he decided to play it safe and ran 
the Ten Commandments. A few days later came a letter: 
“Cancel my subscription. You’re getting too personal.” 

You think you got troubles? « 
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INDUSTRY RECORD... 


An account of Trade Affairs and Events 


United States: 


Reading Co. will build depot for 
bulk flour storage and distribution on 
its lines at Norristown, Pa., states E. 
P. Gangewere, railroad president 
Work on the facility, to be called 
Valley Forge Bulk Terminal, will be- 
gin at once, with completion sched- 
uled for late Millers Bulk 
Flour Assn. is sponsor of project 
“Valley Forge” Organization is 
made up of representatives from Bay 
State Milling Co., Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Commander Larabee 
Milling Co., General Mills, Inc., In- 
ternational Milling Co., the Pillsbury 
Co., and Russell Miller-King Midas 
Mills. (The association plans similar 
terminals to other markets.) 
Contract for engineering equipment 
and erection has been awarded to 
Wickersham Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co., Lancaster, Pa. New terminal 
will be operated under lease by Clarke 
Bulk Transfer, which presently pro- 
vides bulk service out of Norristown 
Services will be available to all ship- 
pers and flour alike un- 
der open competitive terms 


Mennel Milling Plans 
To Expand Facilities 


spring. 


serve 


receivers of 


Contracts have been completed for 
expansion of Mennel Milling Co.'s 
grain storage at Fostoria, Ohio, in part 
replacing obsolete facilities which will 
be demolished. Slip form 
storage will be constructed to supply 
wheat for milling, plus additional 
large steel tanks for post-harvest grain 
storage. Present capacity is 1,625,000 
bu., to be raised to 2.3 million when 


concrete 


new project is completed. Related pro- 
20,000 cwt. 
new 


ject will be addition of 
bulk flour completely 
freight car unloading facilities. Pro- 
ject expected to cover approximately 
a year, with major portions completed 
in time for handling of wheat during 
coming harvest. 


storage, 


Macaroni Manufacturing 
Plant to Be Built 

Skinner Manufacturing Co. to 
break ground soon for macaroni man- 
ufacturing plant on outskirts of Oma- 
ha, a $750,000 structure, plus addi- 
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tional investment of $450,000 in new 
manufacturing and packaging equip- 
ment. New plant will increase produc- 
says Lloyd E. Skin- 


tion about 50%, 
ner, president. 


Fritz Schiess of Buhler 
Returns to Work 
Back at work after a spell in hos- 
pital for surgery is popular Fritz 
Schiess of the Buhler Corp. The much 
traveled district 
sales manager for 
the Swiss firm of 
milling engineers 
has made a com- 
plete 
from the 
that laid 
and is again mak- 
ing the rounds of 
the clients. Mr. 
Schiess, who has 
lived, worked and 
traveled in the countries of 
Europe, in Greece, Israel, Egypt, and 
Turkey, and who this year will cele- 
brate the 10th anniversary of his ar- 
rival in the U.S., says that this is the 
first serious illness he has ever had in 
his life. Main source of pride, after 
wife Ruth and Markus and 
Rene —he lost 10 Ib. in hospital. 


GMI Constructing 
New Office Building 

Work reportedly under way on 
two-story office building for Sperry 
(Western) Operations headquarters of 
General Mills, Inc., in Stanford pro- 
fessional-administrative area in San 
Francisco, states Burton W. Roberts, 
veep and Sperry manager. 
New structure to house, in addition to 
offices, a testing lab for bakery prod- 
conference room, employee 


about 31,000 square feet 


recovery 
ailment 
him low 


Fritz Schiess 


most of 


sons 


general 


ucts, 

lunchroom 

of space. 
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Continental’s Sales 
Rise; Earnings Dip 

Net sales of Continental Baking Co. 
amounted to $410,642,040 in 1960 
(53 weeks), new record, but was not 
reflected in earnings because of in- 
creased labor costs, depressed condi- 
tions in areas where operations nor- 
mally are profitable, and continued 


‘ 
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losses in Omar retail division, reports 
R. Newton Laughlin, president. Sales 
in 1959 (S52 weeks) were $385,941,- 
474. Earnings past year stood at 
$9,311,146, after federal income 
taxes, or 2.27% of net sales. Earn- 
ings in 1959 $9,323,019, or 
2.42% 


were 


of net sales 


Interstate Increases 
Sales; Earnings Down 

Interstate Bakeries Corp. reports 
net sales of $140,456,520 for 53-week 
1960, new high and an 
increase of 13% over sales for 52- 
weeks of 1959. Earnings past year 
amounted to $3,725,447, equal to 
$3.41 a common share, compared 
with earnings of $4,19°,155, or 
$3.89 in previous year. 


Simon-Carter to Equip 
New Mill in Ohio 

Simon - Carter Co., Minneapolis, 
has been awarded the contract to sup- 
ply equipment for a new 1,000 cwt. 
to 1,250 cwt. soft wheat flour mill for 
Henry Nagel & Son, Cincinnati. The 
new mill will replace the present one 
which is in the path of a local high- 
project. The grain 
cilities and new wheat cleaning plant 
will include the Simon-Carter Scal- 
perator, Millerator and separa- 
The mill section, which will in- 
clude existing roll stands, will have 
Simon type “S” Mark III puri- 
fiers, new sifters, and will incorporate 
pneumatic conveying of all mill stocks 
and products. Bulk storage will fea- 
ture pressure pneumatic conveying to 
trucks 


fiscal year of 


a share 


wal storage fa- 


disc 


tors 


new 


bins and 


e 
Canada: 


Maple Leaf Mills, Ltd., is now in 
process of formation following agree- 
ment to merger expressed by stock- 
holders of Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., and Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 


* 
Philippines: 
Buhler Bros., mill engineering firm 
of Uzwil, Switzerland, has order to 
build 4,000 cwt. flour mill for Gon- 


zalo Puyat & Sons, Inc., on island of 
Luzon in the Philippines. « 





General Mills Unveils Bellera at Buffalo 


To Reveal Slick, Precision-Pointed Plant 
By George E. Swarbreck 


It doesn’t seem much on the face 
of it—just another flour mill replac- 
ing an older one in the same location. 
But when the firm doing the replac- 
ing is the experienced General Mills, 
Inc., and when it has already spent 
$15.5 million on “something differ- 
ent, something new,” then it is en- 
tirely possible that GMI might have 
evolved, through painstaking research, 
a radical change in the flour milling 
process. 

And when that research is coupled 
with the manufacturing facilities of 
Buhler Bros., Uzwil, Switzerland, 
backed by 100 years of technical 
know-how, the end result is the 
much-talked about Bellera “Air Spun” 
flour milling process. 


BELLERA CONTROL PANEL, 
photographed for the first time, is 
being examined by Jack Perkins, GMI 
milling superintendent. There are four 
panels like this one in the Buffalo 
mill. Mr. Perkins achieved consider- 
able success as the commentator who 
explained the Bellera system, and how 
it differs from conventional milling, 
to the groups of visitors who passed 
through the plant. 


10 


Some of the Bellera secrets, but 
certainly not all, were unfolded in 
Buffalo March 8 when GMI dedicated 
its new mill. And some hundreds of 
eager-eyed invited guests thronged in 
to see what they could see. And they 
saw a Slick, precision-pointed plant. 

Gerald S. Kennedy, chairman of 
the board, put it this way when he 
addressed members of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce, equipment 
suppliers and the press: “It is our 
honest belief that it (Bellera) is as 
different in concept and operation 
from the old conventional mill as is 
the modern throughway or freeway 
from the old intercity routes that we 
were so proud of back in the early 


“twenties.” 


The first significant factor noted by 
the touring visitor is the building it- 
self with stainless steel predominating 
in the construction. Windowless, it 
measures 125 x 135 ft. and is 5S ft. 
high. Again using the words of Mr. 
Kennedy, it is as different from the 
old factory-type multistory buildings 
that house conventional mills as a 
modern ranch type house is from the 
lofty and turreted mansions of two 
generations ago. Though using 28% 
less space than required for a con- 
ventional mill of similar capacity— 
12,000 cwt. basis 24 hours of work- 
ing—there is no impression of crowd- 
ing. The aisles are light and airy and 
color dynamics have been used clev- 
erly to intensify these important fac- 
tors. 

There are six separate units in the 
Buffalo Bellera complex and during 
the inspection tour two units were 
working, the rest shut down for rea- 


sons of safety. The mill employs nine 
men per shift. 

It does appear, as the GMI opera- 
tional people on _ hand _pridefully 
pointed out, to reduce the number 
of steps required for the milling of 
flour and slashes what they describe 
as the “miles” of handling in conven- 
tional milling. 

Compact classifiers 
said to be completely 
milling industry replace conventional 
sifters and purifiers, making possible 
a stacked mill in which the process- 
ing units are placed one below an- 
other in close operating sequence, thus 
eliminating considerable handling. 
some uninformed 
them  scalpers 
moving to and 
around 7 
these 


Cer- 


with features 
new to the 


These classifiers— 
guessers have 
which they are not- 
fro horizontally, measure 
or 8 ft. long and 3'2 ft 
are rough estimates. They are 


called 


wide 





CHARLES H. BELL, GMI prexy, 
gets ready to press the starter button 
for Bellera at the dedication cere- 
mony outside the new mill while Wil- 
lard H. Meinecke, community repre- 
sentative and plant manager, checks 
the time. Mr. Meinecke controlled the 
dedication ceremonies with precision 
but couldn’t control the weather. Start 
of the proceedings was accompanied 
by freezing rains, and a strong wind 
blew 50 huge helium-filled balloons, 
shaped like flour sacks and carrying 
gift certificates, into the sky. Balloons 
were also launched in 14 other eastern 
cities. 
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tainly bigger than the published pic- 
tures indicated. 

The roller mills—Buhler—are water 
cooled. Sight swift indicators and 
push button controls increase the ac- 
curacy of operation. One guest ad- 
mitted he backed up from his escort- 
ed party to join the three following 
parties in turn in order to get a 
chance to examine the indicators and 
dials more fully—but at the end still 
admitted he was baffled. 


Bellera is a prepackaged 


unit’’—it is a complete entity 
within itself rather than a series 
of processing steps. It is so de- 
signed that it can be shipped in 
prefabricated units and quickly 
and economically erected any- 
wher ; 


Its adaptability in construction and 
prefabrication, as well as the basic 
idea of eliminating all unnecessary 
movement of grain and stock, was 
born in the fertile brain of James F. 
Bell—the process is named for him 
and his son Charles H. Bell, presi- 
dent of the firm. 

The ideas were turned over to the 
research department, headed by Les- 
ter Borchardt, director of research, 
and the staff there made the Bell 
ideas practical and workable. Then 
Charles Bell got together with Dr. 
Rene Buhler and made an arrange- 
ment between the two companies for 
the construction and installation of 
the units. 

Once the details were ironed out, 
the work of installation was begun. 
Buhler experts joined hands with GMI 
engineers to carry out the work of 
erection and installation. Coming in 
for high praise from senior company 
officials in this connection were Jack 
Perkins, milling superintendent and 
his predecessor in the job, Lyle Mertz, 
now based in Minneapolis as assistant 
milling superintendent, George Cay- 
lor, Bellera head miller and Tom 
Imholte, installation engineer. 

On hand from Buhler headquarters, 
Dr. Buhler himself, were 
Ernest Roth, Ernest Schefer, Carl 
Stier and Hans Hitz, all of whom 
had much to do with the development 
of Bellera. 

In this connection, Mr. Kennedy 
said: “Our with Buhler 
has been a long and rewarding one. 
Through the fine cooperation, engi- 
neering skill and diligent work of 
Buhler, the equipment for this process 
has been made available in record 
time, economically and with excep- 
tionally fine results. We feel that we 
truly have the finest milling equip- 
ment in the world in our new mill.” 


besides 


association 


The new Bellera mill replaces the 
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MAMMOTH SCISSORS were provided for Charles H. Bell, GMI president, 
to cut the ribbon opening the new Buffalo Bellera mill. From the left: Gen. 
E. W. Rawlings, executive vice president; Mr. Bell; Gerald S. Kennedy, chair- 
man of the board, and Dr. Rene Buhler, Buhler Bros., Uzwil, Switzerland. 
Dr. Buhler presented the company with a handsome clock to mark the oc- 


casion—an old Swiss custom. 


A mill, the first established in 
falo back in 1903. It will be dis 
mantled. 

What will GMI do now? Could 
be the Bellera process will be 
extended to three or four addi- 
tional mill locations in the next 
four or five years, Mr. Kennedy 
said. But, he added, GMI has 
many plants as up-to-date as 
any in the country 
so-called conventional 
ment and there is certainly no 


using the 
equip 


intention of scrapping these in 
favor of Bellera 


Buf- 


j ' r; ney e ¢ 

INSPECTING the Buhler roller mills at left are GMI's Gardiner Gregg, 
assistant maintenance superintendent, and Tom Imholte, Bellera project in- 
stallation engineer. The mill is all-pneumatic, spacious and airy. 


Bellera, observers concede, is in- 
deed a revolutionary development in 
the method of producing flour from 
wheat. But, they say, it does not nec- 
essarily mean that the old methods, 
as developed to the current point of 
excellence by the milling engineers, 
cannot still do a good job of making 
flour. 

Other millers around the world will 
have a chance of using the Bellera 
process because Buhler has the right 
to market it, under the name of 
MOLINOSTAR, in all countries ex- 


cept the U.S. and Canada 
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FROM: DR. MAX C. MARKLEY 


Consultant 


Box 2043 Commerce Station 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


In the Jan. 9, 1961, issue of THE 
Northwestern MILLER appears a re- 
port entitled “South of the Border” 
concerning flour milling in Central 
and South America. I would like to 
take issue with certain of the state- 
ments made in this report. I am an 
independent consultant engineer work- 
ing with the independent flour millers 
of Honduras, El Salvador and Guate- 
mala. During the past two years I 
have made six trips to these countries 
calling on the mills, and working with 
them on their problems. I am fully 
acquainted with these mills, their 
equipment, the business structures, 
freight rates and types and sources 
of wheats used. Among the items with 
which I would disagree are the fol- 
lowing: 

In Guatemala there are not two, 
but 14 flour mills of which half can 
be described as completely modern 
plants by any standard. There is no 
mill under construction in Guatemala 
at present. The only flour mill now 
under construction in Central Ameri- 
ca is the new unit of Molino Harinero 
Sula at San Pedro Sula, Honduras. 
I understand a new contract for a 
new mill has been let in Panama, and 
negotiations are underway in Nica- 
ragua. 

Of the flour formerly imported into 
Central America at least 75% was 
from Canadian mills, mostly branches 
of U.S. firms. The increase of flour 
milling in Central America has very 
little adverse impact on the U.S. flour 
production. 

As to bulk facilities, plans are well 
underway to supply all mills in Cen- 
tral America with bulk wheat within 
a year. The Comision Ejecutiva de 
Puerto de Acajutla has abandoned its 
plan to build the port elevator. The 
port facilities for the three countries 
will be built by private enterprise not 
by governments. 

The Deininger mill was in opera- 
tion in El Salvador before the Molsa 
mill. It is operating at 45 metric tons 
per day, not 35 and can in my opinion 
grind 55 metric tons per day. The two 
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mills running at 130 tons per day will 
more than supply El Salvador with 
flour. The consumption is 36,000 
metric tons per year. 

As to the market for durum wheat 
products, the Central American maca- 
roni makers have standards differing 
from those in the U.S. and they want 
a strong gluten flour, not a short 
durum semolina. 

As to the Commodity Credit Corp. 
six months credit plan, all wheat for 
Guatemala, El Salvador and Hon- 
duras is now using this service. 


The report to which Dr. Markley 
refers was compiled from impressions 
recorded by three of the participants 
in the tour to Latin America—Walter 
Abrahamson, manager, Farmers 


Union Elevator, Minot, N.D.; Arthur 
Knorr, member of the North Dakota 
Wheat Commission, and George Wil- 
kens, executive vice president of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange. In the 


preamble to the published story it 
was stressed that their “impressions” 
should be evaluated against the re- 
ports of others working in the coun- 
tries under review. Perhaps Dr. Mark- 
ley himself is in error when he states: 
“There is no new mill under construc- 
tion in Guatemala at present.” There 
certainly was at the time of the team’s 
visit in December—a mill being erect- 
ed for a Guatemalan corporation 
formed by bakers’ association. Here 
is a picture of it—EDITOR. 


FROM: W. F. BURKE 
Baker 
Pensacola, Fla. 

The Feb. 20 your fine 
magazine contained an editorial and 
an article that got my pressure way 
up. I was forced to kick hell out of 


issue ofl 


a trash can, whistle a bar or two of 
Dixie and go for a cup of coffee. This 
is the usual procedure when I read of 
waste and stupidity in our govern- 
ment. There are some people who 
fear that Russia can make us spend 
ourselves out of existence with their 
sword rattling. They need have no 
fear on this score with our good old 
Congress on the job. 

Our native politicians are gleefully 
conducting a terrible and sinful waste 
of all our resources. Our Founding 
Fathers would willingly be “hanged 
together” should they today see the 
bureaucratic prostitution of our Heri- 
tage of Freedom, the rape of nature 
in the farm program and the dignity 
of a great many of the peoples of the 
earth destroyed with the international 
dole. The gullible taxpaying voter, 
meanwhile, goes his merry way be- 
lieving all that he hears on television, 
never reading beyond the sports page. 
I wonder, did Roosevelt sneer when 
he called me the common man? 

Our native politicians could con- 
ceivably develop into a sort of Jules 
Verne thing. This is a self perpetuating 
protoplasm that fattens on the swill 
of its own ego. They do not have too 
far to go to change the land of the 
free to the land of the “free”. These 
politicians should be reminded that 
they did not invent this country in a 
smoke filled room. Nor was. this 
country an accident of nature. Rather 
it was God’s gift to a people who 
sought Freedom and Dignity. 

We have a fine Junior College here. 
The Science division has_ eleven 
teachers, six have their doctorates yet 
our ten county commissioners earn 
more money. Equate that. 

I feel better, thanks. 


® 
FROM: DR. E. G. BAYFIELD 


Director 

Baking Industry Programs 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


I have been intending to write you 
for quite some time, but the Feb. 20 
issue has reminded me again that so 
far I have not gotten around to it. 
I wanted to write to you and congrat- 
ulate you upon the excellent articles 
which you have published by Dr. R. 
T. Cotton. Many of these articles I 
have put on the list of required read- 
ings by our students taking Industrial 
Sanitation. Dr. Cotton, in writing 
these items, has presented the informa- 
tion in a readily assimilable form 
highly suitable for student use. 

We shall look forward to more of 
this type of material in THE North- 
western MILLER. « 
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“You come from Chase, son, and you have a 
remarkably fine pedigree. By pedigree I mean you are 
made of the finest materials available. Chase is mighty particular about the materials they use. They buy 
in the open market and buy on/y the best from many different sources. That’s why you can consider yourself 
a VIP* with an important job to do. Whatever you are called upon to carry—feed, seed, fertilizer, chemicals- 
anything—you'll do it better because you’re a Chase bag. Now run out and go to work—it'll seem just like 
play.”” Chase bags not only work better...they look better, too. They're beautifully color printed. And they 


cost no more. Call your Chase Man today, or write us for full information. 


*A Chase bag will make your product a Very Important Package. 
COHAGE sac company 


MULTIWALLS + HEAVY-DUTY POLYETHYLENE + LAMINATED AND TEXTILE BAGS AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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“Your car is due Wednesday at 


four”... crackles the voice with 


confidence as another relieved How Stan Hillia rd helps 


baker learns... 


make Commander Larabee 


Gatton to Buty fone 


“Thinking backward pays off when it comes to traffic,” 
says Stan Hilliard. ‘“The baker likes a traffic man who 
thinks in terms of arrival times, not pull-outs.”’ 

As Dean of Commander Larabee’s southwest traffic 
staff, Stan’s policy is to think of the baker’s problems first. 
Twenty-eight years of experience have taught him where 
to look to unravel a potential traffic snarl when a customer 
needs a rush car of Commander Larabee flour. 

“‘Bakers don’t care when an order leaves,” says Stan, 
“just so it’s there when they want to use it.” 

Stan sells service by producing it . . . by being as much 
at home in the switch tower as in the office . . . by knowing 
the runs .. . the routes and sometimes even the crews who 
work the trains and yards. 

“Day and night and weather be hanged,” he says, “a 
Commander Larabee traffic man rides herd on every car. 
By letter, phone, TWX, and Bellfast teletypewriter, we 
keep in touch with each train as it rolls along. It’s just one 
of the many ways we tie tight the vital knot between Com- 
mander Larabee millers and our bakery customers.” 
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‘“‘New wrinkles in transportation like these ADMX authority, too,”’ says Stan. ‘““Today may find us making 
cars mean money saved and better service. We’re quick a flying trip to testify before the ICC in support of a 
to move in and evaluate every innovation offered, for rate reduction. Next week may see us presenting a case 
better equipment means not only dollars saved, but for special operating authority or transit privileges to 
safer, faster deliveries. Commander Larabee rates as an serve another Commander customer better.”’ 


“With nearly a quarter of a “Junior League baseball means a lot to me 

million cars a year to keep and two thousand Kansas City youngsters,”’ 

track of, we rely heavily on says Stan as a winning team manager. “‘On 

staff reports for up-to-the- the job and off, teamwork makes cham- 

minute routings, tracing and pions. In traffic we work ‘in close’ with the 

expediting. It’s a big . . . well grain buyers, control lab, production and 

chosen and well trained team sales folk to keep Commander-serviced bak- fy rcher- 

. with the knowledge and ers more than just satisfied. This is the kind * 

dedication it takes to earn a of teamwork that makes Commander Lara- A i aniels- 


baker’s trust.”’ bee Better to Buy from.” Rr idland 


COMMANDER |[LARABE E 
(AB) DiviSton 


Mamber MINNEAPOLIS «© KANSAS CITY 


VNE 
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thur Sundberg S 


Gt, 


Century He’s 


Stout Champion 


By Ken. W. Wakershauser 


HE wholesale bread business has 

matured over the decades, add- 
ing fancier wrappers, speedier pro- 
duction methods and a high degree 
of automation, but the spark plug 
which keeps a progressive firm mov- 
ing remains the salesman at the dis- 
tribution end. At this point men such 
as Arthur Sundberg of Regan Bak- 
Inc., Minneapolis, enter the 
picture with a fanfare of color and 
talent. 


eries, 


A veteran of 50 years of tenure 
with the Regan firm, a salesman of 
the first class on the testimony of his 
colleagues, the energetic Mr. Sund- 
berg—just turned 70—still puts in a 
day’s work because, by his own ad- 
mission, he enjoys the challenge of 
the business. 

Now director of public relations for 
Regan, which sells under the Holsum 
label, he occupies the role of a free- 
ranging man-of-goodwill, handling 
new business and servicing company 
accounts where his vast background 
of experience gives the most value. 

At heart Art Sundberg remains the 


perennial salesman, to which talent 
company officials and his fellow 
workers recently paid tribute with a 
50-year testimonial dinner. 


‘Individual Producer’ 

The highest compliment paid him 
at that time by those who know him 
best was to the effect that “Art is an 
individual producer, a man who en- 
joys exercising his own ingenuity sell- 
ing bread.” Art Sundberg himself 
simply smiles, states that he likes sell- 
ing bread, even after 50 years, because 
it’s a “fast business” in which he en- 
joys “selling himself first” to the 
customer, after which a good product 
will take care of itself. 

E. R. Booth, president of Regan, 
who has known Mr. Sundberg for 27 
years, pays him another high compli- 
ment, “I’ve never found Art in a sit- 
uation with a customer where he 
couldn’t go back.” 

Mr. Sundberg himself has seen a 
lot of salesmen come and go, some 
of them unique figures in their own 
right, since he began work in the 
bakery’s shipping department back in 


COMPANY OFFICERS of Regan Bakeries were present to extend Mr. 


Sundberg best wishes at his testimonial dinner. The big smile at the far left 
belongs to J. B. Jassoy, executive vice president; next is E. W. Ravenstein, 


vice president in charge of sales; Mr. Sundberg, and E. R. Booth, company 


president. 
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1910. Among these were Walt Tay- 
lor, a warbler, dancer, and man of 
many talents, who wore high button 
shoes and pegged trousers. The dis- 
tinguished Mr. Taylor sold a goodly 
amount of bread, recalls Mr. Sund- 
berg, simply because he was so elated 
when his store racks were emptied 
that he would dance and sing for the 
customers, or anyone who cared to 
watch and listen. 

And there was Roy Rouilard, route 
salesman and another showman of 
the Taylor type. The superstitious Mr. 
Rouilard would throw away a dime 
if he found on checking in that he 
had 13 of them. 

But at the head of his memories, 
of course, are the brothers who orig- 
inated the firm, William M. Regan, 
who came up from St. Louis in 1881, 
began a cracker factory in Minne- 
apolis, and in the next year began the 
bakery which bears his name; and his 
brothers, John J. and Joseph M. 
Regan. All three rose to prominence 
in Minneapolis, adding their talents 
to its civic and business life. For 
years they hired a steamboat each 
summer and put it at the disposal of 
the local grocerymen for their annual 
picnic at Lake Minnetonka. 

When Mr. Sundberg joined the 
firm in 1910 it baked with coke-fired 
ovens, there was still a considerable 
amount of benchwork to the baking 
process, and wrapped bread as now 
recognized was still a long way in the 
future. Loaves were slipped one at a 
time into a plain wrapper bearing 
nothing more than the name of the 
bakery. 


Vivid Recollections 

It wasn’t long before the energetic 
Mr. Sundberg’s talents brought him 
into bakery sales, and one of his most 
vivid recollections is of the company’s 
first automatic wrapping machines. 

Everyone took a hand at making 
it work, and it fell to Art Sundberg 
to carry the first 250 loaves—beauti- 
fully wrapped—to the first customer, 
the commissary of Ringling Bros. cir- 
cus which was in Minneapolis. 
people 


Unfortunately, the circus 
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When the market 
demands the finest, 
you should not 
compromise with less 


than the best flour. 


Your Bakew Desewes the Best 


Bal-m o¢-lal-t-t- mid iliiialomOrelealol-lahs 


Wichita, Kansas 


MILLS IN WICHITA AND MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 
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didn’t take to “new fangled” ideas 
such as wrapped bread, and Art had 
to unwrap every loaf! 

He also remembers the first com- 
pany truck purchased about 1912, and 
how he almost ran it through a wall 
before becoming familiar with its 
mechanism. 

The incidents he recalls about the 
early days are numerous, such as the 
manner in which special, hurry-up 
orders of hot bread were rolled on 


racks to the sidewalk to cool. The 


BAKERY SALESMEN at Regan’s 
wore white uniforms back in the early 
1930’s when this picture of Art Sund- 
berg was taken. It was also quite ap- 
parent, from the information on the 
truck, that bread could be purchased 
either sliced or plain. 
tempting aroma was irresistible to 
youngsters, who would grab the bread 
and run. An ambitious scheme to 
discourage this was devised with a 
pail of flour and water which was 
dropped from a window. The only 
flaw was that the mixture hit a flour 
salesman, whose suit was ruined and 
the whole matter required restitution 
in the form of a new suit! 

Mr. Sundberg served a period as 
sales supervisor, and has moved with 
the company through its three phases 


i 


| 
I 
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of ownership. From the Regan broth- 
ers it passed to the Molan interests, 
M. L. Molan, founder of American 
Bakeries Co., and his sons, William 
and Roy. The latter went back to 
American Bakeries about 1935, but 
William Molan remained with Regan 
and was president when he died in 
1955. 

The Molan family sold the firm to 
eight of its key employees, who still 
operate the company, with the name 
altered in 1959 to Regan Bakeries, 
Inc. The present owners are Mr. 
Booth, president; John H. Farley, 
chairman of the board; J. B. Jassoy, 
executive vice president; E. W. Rav- 
enstein, vice president in charge of 
sales; H. H. DeGrush, vice president 
in charge of Regan’s Mason City, 
Iowa, plant; R. R. Holly, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Fargo, N.D., 
plant; H. V. Snowden, controller, and 
Harry Bailey, in charge of production. 

Mr. Booth, without reservation, 
terms Art Sundberg as “the man who 
taught me all I know about the bread 
business.” He considers the veteran 
Mr. Sundberg a man with the val- 
uable ability to insert himself care- 
fully into any area of company or 
customer friction, from which posi- 
tion he exercises a talent for pouring 
oil on troubled waters and coming up 
with a solution amicable to all con- 
cerned. 

Charles Regan, son of the late John 
Regan, was its sales manager for a 
time and now is director of public 
relations for Interstate Bakeries Corp. 
at Chicago. He was on hand for the 
testimonial dinner to Mr. Sundberg. 

With his wife, Gertrude (whom he 
met while she was employed at Regan 
Bros. before World War I) Mr. Sund- 


ON HAND TO RECOGNIZE Art Sundberg on his completing 50 years of 
service with Regan were these fellow employees of the bakery. Left to right 
they are William Farley, Raymond Davis and Thomas Stewart, all assistant 
sales managers; Mr. Sundberg; Jack Quick, assistant sales manager; Herman 
Peterson, city sales manager, Minneapolis, and Harvey Zimmerman, assistant 
sales manager. 
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berg makes an occasional trip around 
the country. Next to his interest in 
selling, he has an avid interest in 
American history and enjoys visiting 
places of significance as he travels. 
Anyone who queries the amiable 
Mr. Sundberg about his plans for re- 
tirement receives a quick answer— 
he has no plans to quit. His health 
is such that he still enjoys the daily 
round of contacts with customers. « 


Key Officers Moved 
As Chase Realigns 
Top Management 


Realignment of Chase Bag Co.’s 
management structure brings eight of 
the firm’s executives to new positions, 
it has been an- 
nounced by the 
board of directors. 

Francis H. Lud- 
ington has_ been 
elected as board 
chairman and 
chief executive of- 
ficer. He previous- 
ly was president, 
serving in that ca- 
pacity since 1934. 

Succeeding him as 
president is Elliot K. Ludington, Jr., 
formerly executive vice president. 

Named as the new executive 
president was Francis H. Ludington, 
Jr., moving from his former position 
as vice president and treasurer. Prior 
to that he was vice president in charge 
of production. 

William N. Brock, who 
president and director of 
sumes duties as vice president and 
assistant to the president. Richard H. 
Ayers becomes vice president and di- 
rector of sales, succeeding Mr. Brock. 


Fr. H. Ludington 


vice 


was vice 


sales, as- 


be. K. Ludington, Jr. F. H. Ludington, Jr. 


Mr. Ayers was vice president of the 
paper bag division. 

John A. Book, formerly vice presi- 
dent and director of labor relations, 
becomes vice president of manufac- 
turing. William Hirst, Jr., who was 
controller, has been named treasurer, 
and Joseph H. Kuhr, Jr., succeeds 
him as controller. « 
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Yes, we are one of the nation’s 10 largest flour mills... 


BUT...There’s 
a difference 
between 
BIGGEST 


+ 7 7 + 
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BEST! x.! 


Size can be a disadvantage. We know. Our objective 
our specialty, in fact,—is milling high quality flour for 
bakers who want only the best. The larger capacity 
becomes, the more difficult it is to maintain strict 


standards of excellence. We constantly refine and 





improve our production processes in order to preserve 
our standards. Quality flour and customer service built 
Bay State Milling Company. There may always be 


larger mills. We take pride in milling the dest flour. 


MILLERS o- ae EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 
BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: Winona, Minnesota 


MILLS: Winona, Minnesota; Leavenworth, Kansas 
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Flavor Research and Food Acceptance 
Sponsored by Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


This book ranks as the leading authority on one of the basic 
factors of food product success—fiavor. It covers advances 
of recent years in sensory testing, consumer evaluation, 
psychology, physiology and chemistry. It is based on a series 
of four symposia sponsored by the flavor laboratory of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., and contains findings of 40 acknowl- 
edged leaders in the various aspects $10 00 


of flavor research 
Radiation Technology in Food, Agriculture & 


Biology 
By Norman W. Desrosier, Ph.D. 
and Henry M. Rosenstock, Ph.D. 


Two research leaders collaborate in presenting the basic 
principles of ionizing radiations and their present and proba 
ble future applications in food processing and preservation 


ved bislogical esearch $12.50 ($13.50 Foreign) 
Insect Pests of Stored Grain and Grain Products 
By Richard T. Cotton 


From his long experience with the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
author deals with facts, tests, research and practical 

experience in modern methods of insect controi $4.00 


Executive Thinking & Action 
By Fred DeArmond 


Pointers in the business areas of leadership, organization 
conservation of time and energy, methods of teaching, pro- 
cedures for getting along with employers, employees and 
fellow executives; the art of self command 

use, timing of words and action $6.00 


Handbook of Food and Agriculture 
Edited by Frank C. Blanck 


A one-volume handbook for chemists, engineers, research 
workers and students. It covers the newest applications of 
science to the fields of food and agriculture. Each chapter 
covers in concise form the most important, up-to-date infor 
mation available on soils, plant growth, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, nutrition, storage of raw products, food processing 
preservation, spoilage, packaging, quality control, waste dis 
posal and related topics. Mr. Blanck is a con- 

sultant to the U.S. Department of Agriculture $1 5.00 


Business Without Boundary 
By James Gray 


The story of General Mills, Inc., from its beginnings in all 
divisions, to 1954. A dramatic story of one 
of the world's largest businesses $4.75 


The Chemistry & Technology of Cereals as 


Food and Feed 
Edited by Samuel A. Matz, Ph.D. 


The first comprehensive survey of the chemistry and tech- 
nology of the cereal industries ever published, say the pub 
lishers. Dr. Matz is chief of the Cereal and Grain Products 
Branch, Quartermaster Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces. The book has 25 chapters covering cereals 
from wheat through all the other grains, and on manufac 
ture of breakfast cereals, processed cereals for human nutri 
tion, effects and detection of insect and rodent infestation of 


cereals. Chapt b * 
smaatatiohe Comm “field” $1 5.00 ($16.00 Foreign) 


Food Chemistry 
By Lillian H. Meyer 
Dr. Meyer's text offers an approach to food chemistry that 
includes the recent contributions of science along with the 


results of centuries of discovery 
by trial and error $8.10 


New Manual for Bakers 
By Joseph Amendola 


A text for instructing personnel in the arts of producing all 
yeast-made products, cakes, cookies, p.es, icings, rtrostings 
fillings, assorted pastries and desserts. Includes 50 illustra 
tions of methods, finished products and charts. fhe author 
has been an instructor in baking, cake decorating and ice 
carving at the Culinary Institute of America, New Haver 
Conn., since 1950. All formulas have been tested 

for taste, cost and public acceptance. 160 page: $6.00 


Baking Science and Technology 
By E. J. Pyler and Staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 


two volumes of over 00 pages. A good source of refer 
ence for the bakery production man, baking $15 00 


hemist, and the cereal chemist 


Basic Science for Bakery Students 
By P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 


Explains the principles of chemistry, physics and biciogy a 
their relationship to baking. Theory and practice are treated 
with experiments for students. Contains an appe x ex 


n f the instruments and “tee 
g use o e instrumen ; $4.00 


solutions to the problems 
° casi : 
Breadmaking—lIts Principles and Practice (3rd 
Edition) 
By Edmund B. Bennion 
A volume dealing with bread plant productio fermentation 
hydrogen concentration, colloidal formation of dough, ma 
hinery, ovens, bakery construction, air conditioning, bakery 


organization and costs. An Oxford University 7.20 
press book treated from the British viewpoint $ . 


Handbook for Route Sales Executives 
By Fred De Armond 


Covers all phases of route sales work, with special emphasis 
on bakeries. Treats techniques of establishing routes, con 


tro!ling salesmen, marketing studies, manuals, sales on 


tests, recording and transportation $4 00 
. 


problems 276 pages 


Association of Operative Millers Technical Bulle- 
tins (Vols. | and I) 


the techr al mater'al presented before 


meetings of AOM. Virtually every phase 
San 


vere D seapagy oF $7.00 


Service Publications of 
THE Northwestern MILLER 


Handy reference works by one of the baking 
ndustry s most authoritative and widely-know 
nstructors. A valuable set for purchase by flour 
mills, bakery suppliers and equimment firms fo 
helpful distribution to the’r bakery customers 


The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter 
By A. J. Vander Voort 


oe ass publicatior r no r ts eighth printing 


makes an invaluable 


proijuction problems F ; $2.0 
The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes & Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, this one a handy source 
of practical formulas for the production $1 50 


of cakes and pastries 
The Bakeshop Formula Book-—Breads, Rolls 
and Cookies 


A companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book Cakes 
and Pastries Mr. Vander Voort's treatment of 
the subject recommends it to all baking firms $1.50 
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MEN GOING 


Continental Baking Co. has moved 
a couple of its regional sales repre- 
sentatives to positions of higher re- 
sponsibilities, reports R. Newton 
Laughlin, president of the firm. S. 
Robert Heaps, formerly regional bread 
sales supervisor for the North Pacific 
region, headquartered at Redwood 
City, Cal., advances to regional cake 
manager. James W. Hooks is 
regional manager. Zennon R. Gill, 
formerly city sales manager at Con- 
tinental’s Oklahoma City _ bakery, 
moves up to regional bread sales su- 
pervisor for the Midwest region with 
headquarters in Kansas City. Mel S. 
Goldman is regional manager for the 
Midwest 


sales 


Gerald D. MclIndoe, formerly as- 
sistant manager of Continental Bak- 
ing Co.’s bread bakery in Boston, has 
been advanced to bread bakery man- 
ager in Minneapolis, replacing Nor- 
bert F. Schneider, now resigned. Louis 
Kiefer, formerly regional cake sales 
supervisor for Continental’s Midwest 
region with offices in Kansas City, has 
been moved up to assistant manager 
of Continental's cake kitchen at River 
Forest, Ill. Faul Isaacson, formerly 
sales manager at the firm’s Rochester, 
Minn., bread bakery, now 
regional sales supervisor for the North 


becomes 


PLACES 


Central region headquartering at 


River Grove, IIl. 
2 
Appointment of Dr. 

Thompson, San Antonio, 
director of research for Archer-Dan- 
iels - Midland Co. 
brings to ADM’s 
central research 
laboratory in Min- 
neapolis a man 
who formerly was 
director of the de- 
partment of chem- 
istry and chemical 
engineering at the 
Southwest Re- 
search Institute. 
Dr. Thompson 
holds a doctorate in physical chemis- 
try from Johns Hopkins University. 
He taught at Johns Hopkins and 
Southwestern College, Memphis. Dr. 
Thompson is a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society and the Ameri- 
can Oil Chemists Society. Announce- 
ment of his appointment was made by 
Dr. James C. Konen, ADM’s 
president in charge of research and 
development. Dr. Konen also has 
been director of research, plus re- 
sponsibilities for over-all direction and 
administration of the firm’s research, 
development, engineering and quality 
Appointment of a 


William E. 
Texas, as 


Dr. W. E. Thompson 


vice 


control programs 


separate research director reflects in- 
creasing scope of ADM’s research ac- 
tivities, which are highlighted by plans 
to begin construction of a new cen- 
tral research laboratory building in 
the Minneapolis suburb of Blooming- 
ton this spring. 
oa 


(Ore.) Grain Ex- 
elected William Fisher, 
Cargill, Inc., as president for 1961-62. 
Walter Mikkelsen, Centennial Mills, 
Inc., becomes vice president. R. L. 
Pennell, Kerr Grain Corp., becomes 
treasurer, and L. C. Fowler was re- 


The Portland 


change has 


elected secretary 
e 


Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., has a 
new director. He is J. William Hink- 
ley, president of Research Corp. Mr. 

Hinkley is a grad- 
uate of Yale Uni- 
versity with a B.S. 
degree in electrical 
engineering. He 
district 
manager of Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corp. be- 
fore joining the 
staff of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute 
of Technology in 
He took over as director of the 


rose to 


J. W. Hinkley 


1943 
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WE CAN draw from the whole expanse of the entire hard winter 


wheat area—from Nebraska to Texas—tapping those sections 


specially blessed by Nature any year. Our terminals are stra- 


tegically located to serve you from your favored area. With a 


milling background, our wheat buyers are skilled in picking just 


the right wheats to meet your needs. Call us. 


Flour Mills of America 


INCORPORA 
GRAIN DIVI 


SION 


20 W. 9TH STREET * KANSAS CITY, MO. * BA 1-2006 





patent development division of Re- 
search Corp. in 1946, and currently 
holds the position of board chairman 
for Research-Cottrell, Inc., a wholly- 
subsidiary. Mr. Hinkley is 


associations 


owned 
active in a number of 
devoted to the advanceinent of science 
and engineering 


Great Plains Wheat, Inc., has ap- 
pointed Harlan S, Parkinson, Denver, 
as director of its South American 
office in Lima, Peru, states Clifford 
R. Hope, president. Mr. Parkinson 
succeeds Jack L. Smith, who has 
served as director since the office was 
established two years As direc- 
tor of the South American area, Mr. 
Parkinson will carry on the extensive 
market development program for U.S. 
wheat under way in that country. He 
will begin his two-year assignment in 
South America about May 15, fol- 
lowing a training period in various 
phases of the market development 
program. The new director is a mem- 
ber of the Colorado Bar Assn. Orig- 
inally from Kansas, he was graduated 
from the University of Kansas in 
1955 and, following military service, 
attended the University of Michigan’s 
law school, from which he was grad- 


ago. 


a _ 


» 


COMPETITION HAS OPENED for the 


with the U.S. 
Germany, he 
and 


uated in 1960. While 
Army in Heidelberg, 
studied the German 
German geopolitics at the University 
of Heidelberg. His wife, daughter of 
a former Hungarian minister of agri- 
culture, speaks fluent German, 
French, Hungarian and English. Mr. 
Parkinson is conversant in both Span- 


language 


ish and German. 


Douglass L. Mann, formerly with 
Foremost Dairies at San Francisco, 
becomes executive vice president of 

the Kitchens of 
Sara Inc., 
Chicago. The posi- 
been va- 


Lee, 


tion has 
cant since the 
death of Jack Koll- 
man in 1959. 
While with Fore- 
most Dairies Mr. 
Mann was man- 
ager of the firm’s 
grocery and manu- 
factured products’ 
division. Prior to that he was 
president and director of sales for 
Western Condensing Co., Appleton, 
Wis., a division of Foremost. He also 
held a position at one time as staff 


Douglass L. Mann 


vice 


' 


1961 Victor Zimmerman 


Memorial Baking Scholarship. J. A. Zimmerman, president of the spon- 
soring Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, second from the left, looks over 
this year’s colorful poster, information folder and entry form with three 
of the judges: Lawrence F. Wood, Jr., secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce for Metropolitan St. Louis, left; John Roth, president, Greater 
St. Louis Bakery Production Club, right of center, and James W. Noble, 
president, Master Retail Bakers of Greater St. Louis, extreme right. 
Judges not present when the picture was taken are Dr. Philip J. Hickey, 
superintendent of instruction for the board of education, St. Louis, and 
Walter Williams, president, St. Louis Wholesale Bakers. 


assistant to the vice president in 
charge of the Fleischmann division of 
Standard Brands, Inc. His appoint- 
ment was cited by Charles W. Lubin, 
Sara Lee’s president, as “the last im- 
portant link in our organizational set- 
up to meet the needs of today’s busi- 


ness.” 


The U.S. Feed Grains Council has 
made some shifts in its top officers, 
including the appointment of veteran 
agricultural administrator Clarence D. 
Palmby to the position of executive 
vice president. At the same time, 
stated Walter Goeppinger, president, 
the executive committee has approved 
a realignment of functions to prepare 
for rapid expansion of its programs. 
Mr. Goeppinger remains chief policy 
officer. Mr. Palmby will supervise the 
staff, liaison with government and 
other organizations, and market de- 
velopment activities. D. G. Nelson, 
former executive director in Amarillo, 
Texas, be comes administrator for 
world market development in the 
council’s new Washington headquar- 
ters. Mr. Palmby, a Minnesotan en- 
gaged in farming his entire life, en- 
tered federal with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in 1956. 
He was successively associate direc- 
tor and director of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service’s grain division; 
deputy administrator for price support 
and associate administrator of CSS, 
and vice president of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. He headed U.S. missions 
to the U.N. wheat conferences in 1958 
and 1959. Also in 1959, he headed 
a wheat mission to Japan. He holds 
the Skelly Award for superior achieve- 
ment in agriculture, the Minnesota 
4-H Alumni Award and the govern- 
ment’s certificate of merit. In 
tion to its Washington headquarters, 
the council will continue its offices in 
Rome and Rotterdam. It plans soon 
to open another office in Tokyo. 

& 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, has moved two of its key 
executives to positions of greater re- 
sponsibility. John L. Murray, assist- 
ant secretary, takes on the additional 
duties as treasurer. He has been with 
Red Star since 1955 in various ac- 
counting activities, most recently as 
controller. Charles L. Couzens moves 
up to secretary and assistant treasurer. 
He was assistant controller and has 
been with the firm since 1948. In 
other action, Red Star has named 
W. G. Zinn, president and chairman 
of the West Side Bank of Milwaukee, 
as a director. The late A. C. Zinn, 
grandfather of the new director, was 
a participant in the firm’s founding 
in 1882.« 


service 


addi- 
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CLOROFUME. 


Next time you fumigate your grain, try Clorofume® . . . Frontier’s 
field-proved new high-potency liquid fumigant. Apply it yourself 
in label recommended dosages .. . and save 25% or more in 
cost per bushel of grain protected. See how Clorofume® scores 
highest kills on all stages of grain insect life . . . gives you long- 
est-lasting protection against reinfestation. Clorofume® contains 
23.75% carbon bisulfide — more than other fumigants — blended 
with chloroform and ethylene dibromide for sure, safe killing 
power. Registered by USDA and FDA, listed with UL, rated 
fire and explosion safe by fire insurance companies. Clorofume® 
protects your grain and your buildings. Try it . . . check the 
results. Order from your distributor, or write Frontier, P. O. Box 
545, Wichita 1, Kansas. 


YOU ARE 


OUR JURY 


FRONTIER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


division 
VULCAN MATERIALS COMPANY 


CLOROF UME” is made and backed by one of America’s 500 largest corporations 
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Pillsbury Introduces 


‘Bakers’ Best’ Line of 
Cake Mixes, Bases 


The Pillsbury Co. has introduced 
Bakers’ Best,” a new line of cake 
mixes and bases for commercial bak- 
eries. Company officials state that the 
line represents a major reformula- 
tion of mixes and bases in which its 
Turbo-Milled cake flour has been in- 
corporated in a high ratio shortening 


combination in a commercial mix. 
Included are five cake mixes, choco- 
late, devils food, lemon gold, white 
and yellow, and three cake bases, 
devils food, white and yellow. 
Commenting on the new line, Harry 
D. Kreiser, general manager, 
mixes, said that it provides cake mixes 
and bases to meet the baker's own 
standard of quality and performance 
while still comparing favorably with 
the baker’s own formula costs. 
The new formulation was possible 
through development of Turbo-Milled 
cake flour that would support the 


sales 


wel 





is a balanced 
syrup. It is especially 
blended for perfectly balanced flavor 
| and is just right for WHOLE WHEAT, CRACKED 
WHEAT, RYE, and OTHER BROWN BREADS. 
\TRICOL has many other baking uses. Write for our booklet... 
with more than 50 formulas for baked specialties! 


3 GRADES: LIGHT 
MEDIUM 
DARK 


PACKED IN DRUMS: 
55-, 30-, 15- and 
5-galion sizes. 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 


Packers of all grades of Molasses and Syrups 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Plants at: Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
New Orleans, La. 
Wilmington, N.C. 


quantities of shortening and sugar felt 
necessary to produce a very high qual- 
ity cake mix, explained Quentin R. 
Russeth, new product planning man- 
ager of Pillsbury’s bakery division. 

Point of purchase materials, includ- 
ing a “Let’s Have Cake Tonight” win- 
dow streamer, a counter card easel 
reading, “They'd Love Some Cake,” 
and a Springtime Cake door poster 
have been developed by Pillsbury to 
aid the baker in his merchandising 
approach on cake mixes. Idea sheets, 
featuring variations of the new prod- 
ucts, including toppings, are also be- 
ing provided. “Bakers’ Best” mixes 
will be packed in 50-lb. bags and the 
bases in 100-lb. bags. « 


Production Club Honors 
Veteran Allied Man 


Fred Schneeberger, Fleischmann di- 
vision of Standard Brands, Inc., a 
familiar figure to the baking industry 
for half a century, has been honored 
with a life membership in the Detroit 
Bakery Production Men’s Club. 

Mr. Schneeberger, one of the orig- 
inal members of the production club, 
has been with Fleischmann 50 years. 

Members of the club rounded out 

| their February meeting, at which Mr. 

| Schneeberger was honored, with two 

| speakers. Ralph Manewal, Standard 
Brands, covered the subject “Basic 
Fundamentals of Fermentation,” and 
Kenneth Smith, Union Steel Products 
Co., “Fermentation Equipment and 
Handling Methods Used in Conven- 
tional Mixing Process.” « 
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Valuable ingredients for bakers since 1928 





White & Cocoa Fudge 
Bases—Easy Handling 
for Hi-Gloss, Flat Type 
and Butter Cream Icings 
of fine flavor. Economical. 


DEMONSTRATIONS BY 


General Offices: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois « 
2921 South Haskell Avenue, Dallas 23, Texas e 
Brolite Company, Inc 


Brolite Company, Inc., 


Brolite Company, Inc., 621 Minna Street, San Francisco 1, Calif. e 
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Brolite—For better flavor 
in Cakes, Cookies, Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings. 


OUR 


|) 
D) 


TRAINED BAKERY 





Flufolite—Egg Stabilizer 
for use in Cakes, Cook- 
ies, Sweet Yeast Doughs 
and Rolls. 


THE 
ra 


\ L) Jt 


TECHNICIANS AVAILABLE 








Brosofit—A tenderizing 
agent with high powers of 
emulsification and disper- 
sion. Contains Mono- and 


Di-Glycerides, Lecithin. 


| 


COMPANY, INC. 


Brolite Company, Inc 








0. B. Stabilizer—For 
Boiled Meringues, Top- 
pings, Icings, Glazes, But- 
ter Creams, Regular Mer- 
ingues, Whipped Cream. 


IN YOUR SHOP 


Brolite Company, Inc., 1016 Monroe Drive, N.E., Atlanta 6, Georgia 
225 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 
518 First Avenue, North, Seattle 9, Washington 
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Part Il 


ms he tee 


O examine the theoretical prob- 

lems involved in the study of 
excess capacity, let us now turn to 
“The Theory of Monopolistic Com- 
petition,” published in 1934 by Ed- 
ward H. Chamberlin. 

Chamberlin’s capacity and excess 
capacity analysis deals with both the 
firm and group. He, as did Clark, 
identified the capacity of a plant with 
that output which could be produced 
at the lowest average cost,’ and he 
recognized that “excess capacity may 
develop . . . under pure competition.” 
It is clear, however, that Chamberlin 
also recognized that excess capacity 
is not consistent with the long-run 
equilibrium of a purely competitive 
firm. What was new and startling 
about Chamberlin’s theory was the 
conclusion that under monopolistic 
competition with free entry, excess 
capacity is perfectly consistent with 

This concept of plant capacity was soon 
accepted by economists—e.g., see ‘'Cutthroat 
Competition’’ by Lioyd G. Reynolds, ‘'Ameri- 
can Economic Review,'' December, !940, p. 737. 

Chamberlin, p. 109. 

Harold Demsetz has recently shown (‘The 
Nature of Equilibrium in Monopolistic Compe- 
tition,’ ‘'The Journal of Political Economy,"' 
February, 1959, pp. 21-30) that excess ca- 
pacity may not be present when a monopolisti- 
cally competitive firm or group is in long-run 
equilibrium. He has not, however, shown that 


excess capacity must not be present when the 
firm or group is in long-run equilibrium. 
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the long-run equilibrium of a firm or 
group of firms. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that the existence of Chamberlinian 
excess capacity does not necessarily 
involve economic waste when trans- 
port costs are relatively high and are 
ignored when computing capacity. 
Achieving economic efficiency  in- 
volves the minimization of total costs 
rather than production costs alone.* 

If we do assume infinitely elastic 
revenue curves—i.e., pure competition 
—neo-classical price theory leads us 
to believe, in time, excess capacity will 
tend to be eliminated. 

We would expect that an unfav- 
orable time trend of demand or costs 
could retard this adjustment but not 
prevent it. Reynolds, however, has 
given one illustration of a situation 
in which this might not be true.’ The 
situation which he had in mind is one 
in which excess capacity is kept in 
an industry as a result of labor ex- 
ploitation. He assumes that employers 
do not always take full advantage of 


‘Even the existence of the purely competitive 
variety of excess capacity does not, ex post, 
involve economic waste when plants—once built 
—are used in their most productive use. This 
point will be discussed further on 

*Reynolds, pp. 736-47. 


their monopolistic power over labor, 
and then as demand declines “the 
possibility of additional wage cuts is 
always present.” This situation would 
tend to retard the capacity adjust- 
ment of an industry, but it would not 
seem to prevent it permanently since 
some lower limit to wages would even- 
tually be reached. 


A Normal Situation? 

More recently, however, Joan Rob- 
inson has suggested that under certain 
circumstances excess capacity and 
sub-normal profits may actually be 
the normal situation in a purely com- 
petitive industry. She has suggested 
that “with stationary real income for 
the economy as a whole,’ conditions 
are often such that normal profits are 
normally impossible to obtain so long 
aS pure competition prevails. This is 
connected with the fact that, as Prof. 
Robertson put it, the short period is 
not the same length at both ends. 
Super-normal profits are usually 
wiped out by new investment more 


*Ibid., p. 745 

7Since the demand for flour has a negative 
income elasticity, an increase in aggregate 
income actually reduces the aggregate de- 
mand for flour. Thus, the situation existing in 
the flour milling industry is even worse—from 
the point of view of the firms in the industry— 
than that which Mrs. Robinson envisioned. 
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FLOUR IS 


sakers who want no uncertainties about the flour 
they use can rely on POLAR BEAR ... which is a 
fit companion for the finest loaf of bread. A record 
of more than 60 years of outstanding performance 
in dozens of America’s leading bakeries proves the 


soundness of POLAR BEAR quality. 


HE NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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The problem of excess capacity is one that has 
plagued the flour milling industry for many years. 
For the past three years Dr. Markwalder has been 
engaged in an intensive study of the situation and 
in the course of his investigation he had the benefit 
of the views of many millers and he has referred 
to many authoritative sources of information. Dur- 
ing the next few months THE MILLER will publish 
his findings in serial form. The author was gradu- 
ated from Illinois State Normal University with a 
B.S. in education and secured his M.A. in economics 
from Northwestern University in 1957 and his 
doctorate from the same university in 1960. He is 
now with the Department of Economics, University 


of Toledo. 


quicl:ly than sub-normal profits are 
raised by disinvestment.” 

In our thesis we will attempt to 
find out if the excess capacity in the 
flour milling industry is of the Cham- 
berlinian equilibrium variety or of 
the purely competitive but not long- 
run equilibrium variety or both. We 
will also attempt to test—if this is 


Robinson The 
tion,’’ p. 246 


Impossibility of Competi 


possible in a growing economy—the 
validity of Mrs. Robinson’s excess 
capacity observations. That is to say, 
does Mrs. Robinson mean that pure 
competition is theoretically impossi- 
ble in a non-growing economy or in- 
dustry or merely that there is strong 
pressure for the introduction of some 
market imperfection—particularly in 
industries which are confronted with 
Donald Alfred Markwalder, 1960. 
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stable or declining demand? 

Having defined capacity and excess 
capacity with reference to the plant, 
let us next turn our attention to de- 
fining capacity and excess capacity 
with reference to an industry. 

If we assume perfect competition 
and also assume that all plants in the 
industry have identical cost curves, 
could not we properly say that indus- 
try capacity is the sum of the capaci- 
ties of the individual plants? Then the 
industry and each plant in the indus- 
try would be in long-run equilibrium 
when operated at capacity. There 
would be no Each 
firm in the industry would be earning 
normal profits and industry capacity 
would not change so long as the ca- 
pacity output were maintained. A 
permanent decline in demand would 
result in operation of the industry at 
less than capacity in the short-run, 
but the resulting losses would cause 
capacity to contract by exit of some 
firms until the industry again 
operating at capacity. 


excess Capacity. 


was 


Removing Assumptions 

In removing one by one the sim- 
plifying assumptions just made, let us 
retain the assumption of pure com- 
petition but not the assumption that 
all firms have identical cost curves. 
Under these conditions does industry 
capacity have any meaning? As just 
stated, we might still say that the ca- 
pacity of the industry is the sum of 
the low cost outputs of the firms in 
the industry. This definition of indus- 
try capacity is not quite so meaning- 
ful as our first definition, since under 
identical demand conditions some 
firms will be operating at a greater 
percentage of capacity than others 
The low cost firms will be operating 
at outputs in excess of capacity and 
earning above normal profits, while 
the high cost firms would be operating 


below capacity and making losses 


DIAGRAM 1 
Industry Output Equals 
Capacity 
Price 


i . 
fences sect’ est 
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NEBRASKA WHEAT 


year after year... 


CONSISTENTLY 
SUPERIOR 


a" 


begs 


in the field \\ ...in the mill _...in the 


Nebraskans GROW it. Millers and bakers KNOW it to have superior 
milling and baking qualities—qualities that STAND OUT, every step of the 
way from bin to bakery. 

Of Nebraska’s 1960 wheat acreage, 99.8% represented varieties which rate 
“GOOD TO EXCELLENT” in milling and baking characteristics. Strong 
gluten varieties constituted 64.9%, and mellow gluten varieties 
accounted for 34.9%. 

Flour milled from Nebraska wheat gives better baking performance 


@ ADEQUATE MIXING TIME AND TOLERANCE 


@ UNIFORMITY 
@ HIGH ABSORPTION 


Three reasons why it will pay you to specify “NEBRASKA wheat” in 





your next order 


aay AST "WHRAT CROP” oi N EB RAS KA G RAI N 
New hc nd i IMPROVEMENT 
iran of Aun Vin Instron ASSOCIATION 


University Extension Division 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Cooperating with the College of Agriculture 
and the Nebraska Wheat Commission 
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Excess Capacity Study ‘ontinuea 


when the industry was operating at 
capacity 

rhis situation is shown in Diagram 
1. When the competitively determined 
price is P,, the low cost firm will be 
producing OQ:; the intermediate cost 
firm will be producing Q.Q:, and the 
high firm will be producing 
O.Q.. 

The amount by which the output of 
the low firm exceeds capacity 
(Q.Q,) equals the amount by which 
the output of the high cost firm falls 
short of capacity (Q.Q,). Under these 
circumstances we might say that the 
industry was in equilibrium, as aggre- 
gate capacity would remain constant 
so long as demand did not change. A 
permanent decline in demand would 
result in excess capacity in the short- 
run, which in turn would lead to a 
decline in capacity in the long-run. 

According to competitive theory it 
might appear that the situation shown 
in Diagram | represents only a short- 
run equilibrium and not a long-run 
equilibrium; however, if it is not al- 
ways the same firm which has high 
costs, the capacity of each firm—as 
well as the industry—may show no 
tendency to change in the long-run. 


cost 


cost 


If we assume unequal costs and 
excess capacity in the industry, the 
aggregate level of profits in the indus- 
try will be sub-normal. By definition 
the foregoing capacity output of the 
low cost firms will be less than the 
amount by which the output of the 
high cost firms fall short of capacity. 
However, the output in excess of 
capacity of the low cost firms means 
that more high cost firms are extra- 
marginal than would be true if costs 
were more alike. On the other hand, 
the fact that some high cost firms 
continue in the industry even though 
operating at a below capacity output 
holds the price down so that some 
plants which are almost covering 
total costs are prevented from op- 
erating at capacity. If the very high 
cost firms which provide excess Ca- 
pacity to the industry were to exit 
over time, this would not only reduce 
industry excess capacity but would 
also allow more firms to cover total 
costs. 

Let us retain the assumption of 
pure but not perfect competition and 
see what effect regional changes in 
demand or costs will have upon ca- 
pacity and excess capacity.” Let us 

Here and throughout the remainder of this 
section we will be assuming that industry de- 
mand is approximately zero elastic. That this 


is the situation with respect to the aggregate 


demand for flour will be demonstrated later 
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assume that each firm in the industry 
initially is in long-run equilibrium. 

If industry demand remains con- 
stant while increasing in one region 
and declining in other regions, what 
will happen? Prices (actually milling 
margins) will rise in the region in 
which demand increased, and output 
will expand. Profits in this region 
will rise above the normal level, and 
new plants will be built even though 
shipments are being made from the 
regions in which demand declined. In 
the regions in which demand declined, 
output will be somewhat reduced and 
profits will be below normal. Excess 
capacity will exist in the industry. 
This situation is shown in Diagram 
2. To the extent that capacity declines 
in the long run, the excess capacity 
will be removed. If capacity wears 
out or is abandoned only very slowly, 
excess Capacity can persist for a long 
time. 

The same _ results from a 
decline in costs in one region. Let us 
assume that the industry is competi- 
tive and in long-run equilibrium. Then 
the cost of production declines in one 
region. Profits rise in the low cost 
region and output is increased. Some 
of the increased output is marketed 
in other regions and prices fall 

If demand is zero 
approximately true for flour in the 
domestic market—the lower prices do 
not mean greater production on a 
national basis. Output and profits fall 
in all except the low cost region. Ad- 
ditional capacity is built in the low 
cost region, and excess capacity ap- 


follow 


elastic—as is 


pears in the industry. So 
variable costs are covered by the 
plants in the high cost regions these 
plants remain in operation and ex- 
cess Capacity persists in the industry. 

As plants begin to wear out and 
their variable higher 
they will be closed; however, the pro- 
cess may take a long time, and so 


long as 


costs become 


long as excess capacity persists profits 
in the industry will be below the 
normal level. 

Let us now drop the assumption of 
pure competition and try to define 
capacity and excess capacity for a 
monopolistically competitive group. If 
plants and costs are identical, the ca- 
pacity of the monopolistically com- 
petitive group will merely be the sum 
of the capacities of the individual 
plants. In the monopolistic 
competition with easy entry, however, 
capacity output may” no longer cor- 
respond to long-run equilibrium out- 
put. Since revenue curves are down- 
ward sloping, each firm may be earn- 


case of 


ing normal profits when operating at 
less than capacity. Excess capacity Is 
then consistent with the long-run 
equilibrium of a  monopolisticalls 
competitive group. 

How much 
exist when each firm in the group is 
in long-run equilibrium? This depends 
upon the relative slope of the respec- 
tive firms’ revenue curves. If all firms 
have identical revenue curves, then 
the flatter the revenue curve the 


excess capacity will 


The word ‘'may’’ is used rather than 
"will’’ because of the criticism of the Cham- 
berlinian excess capacity equilibrium by Dem- 
setz (''The Nature of Equilibrium in Monopo- 
listic Competition'' Harrod's (Roy F. Har- 
rod, ‘'Economic Essays,’ New York: Harcourt 
Brace & Co 1953, Chapter VII) criticism of 
the Chamberlinian excess capacity thesis has 
also attracted considerable attention, but Har- 
rod's argument seems to pertain to differenti- 
ated oligopoly rather than monopolistic com- 
petition 


DIAGRAM 2 
intermediate-Run Situation Following a Regional Increase 
in Demand with Aggregate Demand Constant 


Capacity-outrput situation of 
@ typical firm in th- rorion 
in which demand d-clined 


Sxcess capacity eousls &)& 








Capacity-output situation of 
a typical firm in the region 
in which demand increased 


Output equals capacity 
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When you come up against a tough pro- 
duction problem. count on Fleischmann 
for service. Fleischmann has production 
know-how which goes back to the very 
beginning of yeast manufacture. 


Fleischmanns Yeast 


MEASURE YOUR YEAST BY THE SERVICE YOU GET 





smaller the amount of excess capacity 
existing in long-run equilibrium. This 
is shown in Diagram 3. Thus, any- 
thing tending to reduce the slope of 
revenue curves tends to reduce the 
amount of excess capacity existing in 
long-run equilibrium and anything in- 
creasing the slope of revenue curves 
tends to increase long-run equilibrium 
excess Capacity. 

We have thus encountered a factor 
in addition to group or industry de- 
mand or costs which can cause profits 

-~and thus capacity—in the industry 
to change. Assuming group demand is 
practically zero elastic and the group 
is in long-run equilibrium with each 
firm earning normal profits, a flatten- 
ing of revenue curves will in the short- 
run result in a reduction in prices and 


DAVID HARUM 


“Regular” Bakers Flour 





Milled in the Heart of 
Nebraska's Wheat Country 


DIAGRAM 3 
Long-Run Equilibrium Under Monopolistic Competition 


Cuse I: Firm Faces Steep (Inelastic) 


Revenue Curve 


Excess Capacity Zqua 





Firm Paces Flet (klastic) 
Revenue Curve 


Case II: 


Price 








below normal profits for each firm. 
The short-run losses will result in long- 
run exit by high cost firms which, in 
turn, will raise profits to the normal 
level again. 

It is significant, however, that if 
industry (or group) demand is ex- 
tremely inelastic—and the price elas- 
ticity of demand for flour approaches 
zero—total output produced by the 
group will not differ significantly in 
the new long-run equilibrium from 
total output in the previous long-run 





See how the 
BAR-NUN 
Sifter meets 
every requirement 
fora 
flour scalper 


Big Capacity. In floor space only 3% feet square, a Bar-Nun will scalp 35,000 
pounds of flour an hour. In slightly larger space, 50,000 pounds 


Clean Product. True, single plane rotary motion removes all lumps and foreign 
materials; delivers a thoroughly cleaned, uniform product. 


Sanitary. Dust-tight, easily cleaned, all-metal sifter box is available with 


stainless steel internals and special sanitary construction. 


Low Cost Service. Exclusive four-point drive assures smooth, vibration-free 


operation 


continuous service with minimum maintenance. 


Write for details and recommendations, without obligation. 


B.F. GumpPp Co. 


1308 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


SALES AND SERVICE 
Dallas 2 


New York 36 
San Francisco 5 
J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 


equilibrium. In the new long-run 
equilibrium — shown in Case II of 
Diagram 3—group capacity will have 
been reduced; there will be fewer 


DIAGRAM 4 
Long-Run Equilibrium Situation 


ape 








firms, and each firm will be operating 
at a greater percentage of capacity. 

If we assume that economies of 
scale exist in the industry—but that 
the steeply sloped revenue curves 
which previously existed prevented 
firms from building plants large 
enough to achieve these economies of 
scale—it is likely that the reduction 
in the slope of revenue curves will 
encourage the building of larger 
plants, even though some firms are 
exiting." The situation, which is 
shown in Diagram 4, is almost cer- 
tain to be the new long-run equilib- 
rium situation. Each firm will be op- 
erating at a larger percentage of ca- 
pacity, and there will be fewer plants, 

If oligopoly is assumed, it would appear 
that optimum sized plants would be likely in 
the absence of uncertainty or substantial trans- 
port costs. Under monopolistic competition 
either product differentiation or transport 


costs may result in the construction of plants 
which are below optimum size 
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Nol lean 


IN THE NATION | 


for saving millers time and money 
in flour enrichment 


The reasons for STERWIN CHEMICALS pro- 
flour enrichment are pic- 
.VeExTRAM® plus STERWIN's 
nation-wide technical service. 


VEXTRAM is the leader in the field, the ORIGINAL 
starch-base pre-mix that enriches flour to govern- 
ment standards more easily, accurately and eco- 
nomically. Free flowing, uniformly fed and dis- 
persed, there is a VextRAM type for every enrich- 
ment need: flour, macaroni products, corn meal, 
grits, rice... the largest selection of food enrich- 
ment agents in the field. With VextraM, the ash 
content is reduced to a minimum and a more uni- 
form enrichment is assured through a finer, and 


viding the best 


tured above 


Le 


STERWIN 


CHEMICALS 
INC. 


more uniform particle size of the ingredients. 


STERWIN TECHNICAL SERVICE is provided by 
STERWIN’sS technically trained representatives. 
These flour treatment experts are constantly avail- 
able to provide valuable on-the-spot, at the mill 
advice and counsel. Their recommendations and 
suggestions, based on the broadest experience in 
the enrichment field have been instrumental in 
effecting for millers, throughout the years, valu- 
able savings in time, money and labor. There is no 
price tag on this vital service. It symbolizes 
STERWIN’S continuing effort to provide the very 
best flour treatment for the millers of the United 
States and Canada. 


LET THE NATION'S NO. 1 TEAM HELP YOU SECURE BETTER FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
WRITE, WIRE, PHONE FOR DATA 


, Stora, Cemiale 


A Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
lLAckawanna 4-6400 


ENRICHMENT IS OUR BUSINESS 
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SPRINGFIELD 
MILLING CORP. 
$72 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Mina. 
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both because each plant is operating 
at a larger percentage of capacity and 
because the average size of the plants 
in the industry has increased. 

What effect will the elasticity of 
raw material supply curves have upon 
capacity and excess capacity? 

Let us first assume pure competi- 
tion in both the product market and 
the factor market. Under these 
cumstances firms will build plants 
which minimize total unit costs, and 
in long-run equilibrium, will operate 
these plants at capacity 

Now let us assume that firms face 
raw material supply curves which 
slope upward. What effect will this 
have upon the type of plants firms 
build and the percentage of capacity 
at which they are operated? 

Quite obviously the presence of up- 
ward sloping factor supply curves may 
inhibit or prevent the construction of 
plants large enough to secure all of 
the technological economies of scale.” 

What effect will the presence of 


Cir- 


It is also true that the slope of factor sup- 
ply schedules faced by firms—or the level of 
factor prices—may affect capital-labor ratios 
and hence the scale of plants built 

Note that here the term cost curve’’ has 
a meaning somewhat different from the usual 
one. Normally factor prices are assumed to 
be constant when drawing a cost curve. Here 
each output implies a different set of factor 
prices 

‘This merely amounts to 
assume total fixed costs 
level, the more rapidly 
increase the smaller will 
average total unit cost 

From the economist's 
would represent an improvement 
tion of resources 


saying that if we 

to be at a certain 
average variable costs 
be the output at which 
s minimized 
point of 
n the alloca- 


view it 


upward sloping factor supply curves 
have upon the percentage of capacity 
at which firms operate the plants they 
actually build? Assuming pure com- 
petition in the product market, it is 
still true that in long-run equilibrium 
firms will be operating at the low 
point on the cost curve of the plant 
actually built,” but the more steeply 
the factor supply the 
variable factors the 
smaller will be this long-run equilib- 
rium output.” 
Thus, if factor 
become flatter or more over 
time, this will—or at least may—tend 
to worsen” the competitive situation 
existing in the industry in two ways. 
First, it will increase the capacity out- 
put of each existing plant, and second 
it will 
addi- 


schedules of 


slope upward 


supply schedules 


elastic 


if economies of scale exist 
encourage the construction of 
tional capacity in the 
tence of excess capacity and negative 


profits in the industry. 


spite of eXis- 


Dr. Markwalder, in his next 
article, will attempt to make 
application of the theoretical 
or conceptual measures of ca- 
pacity so far discussed to the 
flour milling industry. His pur- 
pose will be to determine if 
capacity and excess capacity 
in the industry can be quanti- 


fied. 


MID-TERM AWARDS to scholarship winners in baking have been 
made at Florida State University, Tallahassee, and here are the re- 
cipients. They are, left to right: George L. Lannuier, appointed as Ameri- 
can Machine and Foundry Co.’s graduate fellow; Donald G. Calzia, 
holder of the International Milling Co. scholarship; Frank E. Acker- 
man, studying with the Continental Baking Co. scholarship, and Harvey 
L. Weaver, holder of the Roy H. Brown, Sr., scholarship from Brown- 
Greer & Co., Inc. Dr. E. G. Bayfield is director of the baking industry 


program at Florida State. 
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It’s the distance between 
your plant and ours. 





All a matter of numbers and geography, of 
course. Bemis has ten plants making consumer- 
size paper bags for the milling industry (that’s 
far more than any other bag maker has). And 
they’re strategically located, as the map shows. 


So, it follows that we have more bag plants 
closer to more milling plants than does any 
other manufacturer. And short delivery hauls 
mean fast service. 


Also, a network of plants means flexibility ... 





if one of our plants gets in a bind, there’s an- 
other conveniently close to take care of your 
needs promptly. 


As for sales-service, there are 29 Bemis sales 
offices . . . another big plus in efficiency and 
convenience. 


To round out the picture, Bemis makes every 
size and type of consumer-size (and larger) 
paper bag you need... 2-, 5-, 10- and 25-lb. sizes 
...and various special small bag constructions. 


It’s just good business 
to take the shortest 


. 
distance to service. : . Bemis Where flexible 


packaging ideas are born 
General Offices—408-N Pine Street, St. Louls 2 
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The more “hakers’ the better 
the baking...at Pillsbury 


That’s why we have so many technicians and scientists in our laboratories 





—constantly seeking to improve flour products through greater knowledge 


of wheat itself or through new processing concepts. 


Who are they? The agricultural biochemist working with plant breeders 





to produce new, better-than-ever wheat varieties. The bacteriologist explor- 





ing fermentation processes. The rheologist dealing with physical properties 





of doughs. The edible-oil chemist studying effects of new developments in 





related products. The milling engineer experimenting with new processes. 





The quality-control chemist supervising product-testing that assures uni- 
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form top quality. The technical baker developing new formulas and proce- 





dures that set the pace in our fast-advancing industry. 
These are just a few of the many Pillsbury “‘bakers’’ who help you bake 


your best every time. 




















Pillsbury * mia does it 
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A Commercial Baking Feature 


“lroukle Shooter 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor 


Spots on Bread 


[he past few months some peculiar 
spots have appeared on the top crust 
of our pan bread. They are almost 
white while the rest of the crust 
is golden brown. They are not 
prominent enough 
to be  objection- 
able, but have 
caused consider- 
able speculation by 
our bakers as to 
the cause. 
help us if you can 
—B.L.K., Iowa. 

v 

Not seeing your 
bread makes it 
rather difficult to 
be positive about the cause of these 
However, from your descrip- 


Please 


A. J. Vander Voort 


spots. 


Commercial Baking 
Problems 


tion we would say they are caused in 
the proof box. A relative humidity of 
about 80% should be maintained in 
the proof box, or just sufficient to 
prevent crusting of the bread during 
proof, but not enough moisture should 
be present to cause a condensation of 
beads of moisture on the loaves, racks 
or proof box. Small beads of moisture 
condense on the loaves from too much 
proof During 
remainder of the 
leaving a small 


moisture in the box. 
baking, the 
starts to caramelize, 
light spot where the drops of mois- 


crust 


ture have condensed. 


The spots to which you refer should 
cause no real complaints. But bread 
proofed in too wet a box has a ten- 
dency to come out with a very tough, 


rubbery crust, which is not desirable. 





ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—7,500,000 BUS. 


Serr ing the 


F. A. Theis Py 





SIMONDS ¢ SHIELDS ¢ THEIS 


Grain Company 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. @ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Villing In’ 


F. J. FitzPatrick ee W. 
. F. Baumgartner, Manager Same Elevato: 
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Pound Cake 


We have seen some pound cakes 
from other firms which are better 
than ours. Naturally, we would like 
to upgrade our own products. So, if 
you have any formulas which will 
help we'd appreciate it.—N.R., La. 


Vv Vv 


The following formulas will come 
close to providing for your require- 
ments. Note that butter is called for. 
Should you decide not to use it, how- 
ever, then use 13 oz. shortening, 214 
oz. milk and '2 oz. salt for 
pound of butter replaced. If permis- 
little butter flavor may be 
added. You may also wish to add a 
small amount of egg color. However, 
do not color or over-flavor the cakes. 


CLOSE GRAIN POUND CAKE 
Cream together until light: 
22 Ib. cake flour 
10 lb. shortening 
4 |b. 8 oz. butter 
1 Ib. baking powder 
1 Ib. starch 
Add: 
1 Ib. water 
3 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Lemon to suit 
Then beat medium light and add 
gradually to the creamed mixture the 
following: 
14 Ib. whole eggs 
2 Ib. yolks 


each 


sible, a 


WHAT’S YOUR 
PROBLEM? 


From his many years of 
experience as a practicing baker 
and production authority, A. J. 
Vander Voort, head of the Dun- 
woody School of Baking and 
technical editor, has compiled a 
book of “trouble spots” now 
valued highly by the baking 
industry. The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter Book, now in its eighth 
printing, classifies hundreds of 
everyday problems and their 
solutions. For $2.00 bakers can 
have at their fingertips a quick 
source of information for discov- 
ering their problems and solving 
them. Copies may be purchased 
from the Reader Service Depart- 
ment, THE Northwestern MILLER, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. Readers are invited to 
submit their production prob- 
lems either to this pvblication 
or to Mr. Vander Voort at Dun- 
woody, 818 Wayzata Bivd., 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Why 
call 


Cargill? 


Car lots or cargoes, as a buyer or seller of grain you profit from 
prompt, reliable, low-cost service. These factors mean solid savings 


to Cargill customers... 


Nationwide facilities. With the most 
extensive system of merchandising ele- 
vators in the industry, Cargill offers 
sellers a consistent market for grain of 
every class and quality. Buyers get 
prompt, accurate filling of special qual- 


ity requirements. 


Modern communications. A leased wire 
system keeps Cargill merchants aware 
of domestic and world demand and 
supply — allowing bids and offers reflect- 


ing the broadest possible markets. 


CARGILL 


Transportation. Cargill elevators located 
on all main avenues of grain transporta- 
tion—including rail, truck and water 
assure handling best suited to your needs. 
Research. Advanced research in grain 
storage, handling, transportation and 
marketing assures Cargill customers of 
price benefits from the newest industry 
advances. 

Whether you deal in the largest or the 

smallest quantities of grain, next time 


you buy or sell CALL CARGILL. 


“ Carell 


200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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Paar 


Our brands have become 
identified with quality 
the world over .. . Ex- 
tensive experience with 
top quality wheats from 
Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon milled 
in the largest flour mill 
on the West Coast means 
flours of consistent uni- 
formity and highest 
quality. 

ORIGINATORS OF THE 
EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 
CAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING 
MILLS CO. 
Seattle, U.S.A. 

Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS 


Eastern Representative 
60 East 42nd St. 
New York City 


Se 


BRAIN SERVICE 
whee 
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New York Nashville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City New Orleans 
Omaha Galveston 
Minneapolis Houston 
Duluth Fr. Worth 
Hutchinson Portland 
Milwaukee Phoenix 
Buffalo San rrancisco 
Boston Los Angeles 
Columbus Vancouver, B.C 
Norfolk Winnipeg, Mar 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Chicago Nashvilie 

St. Louis Memphis 
Kansas City Enid 

Omaha ew Orleans 
Minneapolis va.veston 
Buffalo rou.ron 
Boston rr. Worth 
Columbus vortland 
Norfolk Miiwaukee 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
PRODUCING AREA 


EVERY 4 
ee 


21 Ib. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. milk solids (non-fat) 

After the two parts are mixed to- 
gether, mix in 4 Ib. cold water and 
mix until smooth. Deposit into box 
cake or loaf cake pans and bake at 
about 330°F. 

Note: Be sure to scrap2: down the 
bowl and creaming arm several times 
during mixing period. 


GOLDEN POUND CAKE 

Cream tozether until light: 

10 Ib. cake flour 
2 Ib. bread flour 
4 Ib. butter 
8 lb. shortening 
Beat up in another bow! until light: 
8 lb. 8 oz. eggs 
3 oz. salt 
14 1b. granulated sugar 
6 Ib. yolks 
Vanilla and lemon to suit 

After this is beaten add gradually 
into the foregoing creamed mixture 

When combined, mix in: 

2 Ib. bread flour 
Then smooth out the mix with: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. milk 

Place into pans of desired size and 
bake at about 325-335°F. 

Note: Be sure to scrape down the 
bowl and creaming arm several times 
during the mixing period. In case 
these cakes should peak, replace part 
or all of the bread flour with cake 
flour. 


Vanilla Bars 

We are having trouble with our 
formula for vanilla bars. The bars 
spread too much and the lines or 
grooves made by our die disappear 
during baking. We have tried cutting 
down on milk content and increasing 
the soda. But this did not help. We 
tried using a stronger flour but en- 
countered trouble at the machine from 
toughening of the dough. Can you 
assist?—A.P., Minn. 

Vv Vv 

Apparently the salt content in your 
formula is quite low. Salt brings out 
flavor, so we suggest that you in- 
crease this ingredient. As a rule, it 
is a practice to figure 1 oz. salt to 
every 10 Ib. dough. 

Soda breaks down the gluten in 
the dough, which increases spreading 
of the cookies. By replacing the gran- 
ulated sugar with powdered sugar the 
spread is decreased. To improve 
color of the bars. increase the milk 
solid content. 


’ 7’ 
Angel Food Cakes 
Can you give us some help with a 
problem we have with angel food 
cakes? The formula works fine when 
we make our regular angel food cakes, 


but when we bake the batter in deep 
pans for three-tier cakes the ones 
baked in 12 and 14 in. pans fall in 
the center just about everytime. We 
know that the oven temperature is 
correct because the other cakes turn 
out fine. I would appreciate it a great 
deal if you would tell me what is being 
done incorrectly—H.M., Mass. 
v w 

We have found this same condition 
to be true when we made similar lay- 
ers. I would like to suggest that in- 
stead of using 11 or 12 oz. flour for 
each lb. egg whites you increase 
this to 16 oz. 


Cup Cake Filling 

In our area there is a line of cup 
cakes—a good seller—with a creamy 
colored filling for light ones and a 
chocolate cream for dark We 
would like to produce such an item. 
Can you supply any information or 
formula?—S.B., Wis. 


v v 
I can help. Try these fillings 


ones. 


Yes, 
Chocolate Cream Filling 

Boil together: 

3 Ib. sugar 

3 Ib. cocoa 

1 gal. water 
Allow this to cool thoroughly. 
Cream until light: 

10 Ib. powdered sugar 

13 Ib. shortening 

3 Ib. milk solids (non-fat) 

2' oz. salt 

While creaming, add gradually the 
foregoing cooled mixture. 

Then add gradually: 

1 Ib. eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Light Cream Filling 
Cream light: 
12 Ib. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
12 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
3 Ib. milk solids (non-fat) 
134 oz. salt 
While creaming, add gradually: 
1 gal. water 
Then add slowly: 
1 Ib. eggs 
Vanilla to suit 

The addition of a small amount of 
butter flavor, if permissible, will im- 
prove the flavor. Replacing part of 
the shortening with butter will pro- 
duce excellent results. A few drops of 
orange oil brings out a very pleasing 
flavor combination. 

These sponge cups are filled after 
they are baked and thoroughly cooled. 
A cream puff filler is used to fill the 
cups. 

They may be iced if desired. Some 
bakers do not ice them but sift 
powdered sugar on the tops. « 
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Our wheat storage resources 
and modern laboratory 
enables us to meet your most 
rigid flour specifications 
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Plain and Self-Rising 
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A flour specially milled for 
the Southern housewife. 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 2695 Broad 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





A. N. Weeks, Bemis Packaging Veteran, 
Retires; E. M. Proctor Named Successor 


A. N. Weeks, vice president and 
director of production for Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., a company director and one 
of the nation’s foremost authorities on 
packaging machinery, has retired. Mr. 
Weeks started his career with Bemis 
in 1919. 

E. M. Proc- 
production 


His successor will be 
tor, assistant director of 
since last September, and manager of 
the firm’s western production opera- 
tions prior to that. Mr. Proctor has 
been with Bemis since 1926. 

The first position which Mr. Weeks 
held with the company was that of 
clerk on the cable desk in the Boston 
office which he took over following 
two years of service in World War I. 

He was shortly sent to India as a 
civil engineer for Bemis to work with 
the Angus Co., Ltd., Calcutta, his 
firm being an exclusive importer of 
Angus’ burlap. 

On his return to Boston in 1922, 
Mr. Weeks established the company’s 
burlap research and grading depart- 
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MILLED TO WIN 
PERMANENT 
FRIENDSHIPS 


ment which, through its analysis and 
study, set standards for quality and 
grading used today throughout the 
world. He remained in this work 
until 1938, when he was named man- 
ager of the multiwall paper shipping 
sack plant at East Pepperell, Mass. 
In 1956 he transferred to the general 
offices in St. Louis as director of pro- 
duction for the entire company. He 
was elected a vice president in Feb- 
ruary, 1958, and to the board of 
directors a year later. 


Charter Member 

A prominent figure in the packag- 
ing industry for many Mr. 
Weeks long has served as a charter 
member of the technical committee 
of the Paper Shipping Sack Manufac- 
turers Assn. This key industry com- 


years, 


Fo 
— 
Pigs 


A. N. Weeks Ek. M. Proctor 


mittee, among other industry-wide 
undertakings, has worked extensively 
with government procurement offices 
in establishing multiwall bag specifi- 
cauions. 

One major contribution has been 
his creative work in devising and mod- 
ifying methods and machinery to in- 
crease manufacturing efficiency and 
capabilities. A recent project of the 
Bemis executive, which has a patent 
pending, is a new method of manu- 
facturing multiwall bags with a poly- 
ethylene liner. 

In an industry which deals largely 
in tailor-made products requiring 
stop-and-go production with time-and- 
space-consuming storage _ between 
manufacturing steps, Mr. Weeks has 
been effective in introducing a maxi- 
mum of mechanization and continu- 
ing-process production. 

Originally from Maine, Mr. Weeks 
is a civil engineering graduate of 
Union College at Schenectady, N.Y., 
and later attended the Bentley School 
of Accounting and Finance in Boston. 

He served briefly following his 
graduation from Union as an engineer 
with the U.S. Geological Survey 
Corps in Washington. 
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Think of it 
this way... 


+s COMPANY 


ww 


Quaker mills high 
quality bakery flour 


at these 
goes far beyond just this one grain. In fact, Quaker is the only strategic locations: 


Bows though ‘‘Oats”’ is our middle name, Quaker’s milling experience 


miller who mills all four of these grains—oats, corn, barley and wheat. 


‘ ‘ oo . f Cedar Rapids, lowa 
This widespread milling experience not only means mills and St. Joseph, Missouri 


techniques that are among the most up-to-date in the world, but it Los Angeles, California 
5 T 

also assures you of the know-how that turns out bakery flours Sherman, Tonnes 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


of superb quality. 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Main Office: 
find out how these quality flours can meet your requirements? Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, lilinois 


There is a Quaker mill producing bakery flour near you. Why not 
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MILLING FOR PROFIT (No. 1) 


Foreign Markets Vital 
To the Wheat Industry 


By DR. LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN 


Agricultural Economist 
Kansas State University 


If our wheat exports ever dropped to the average 
before World War II Kansas and many of its neighboring 
states could forget about growing wheat, and there still 
would be a surplus. 

Holding and developing world markets isn’t an easy 
job. We have strong competition because Canada, Ar- 
gentina, Australia, and recently Russia also want to sell 
wheat. 

Last crop year the U.S. exported 512 million bushels 


FIGURE 1 
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WHEAT: Supply and distribution, U.S. 
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of wheat. This year nearly 600 million may be shipped 
abroad which would be a new record. In the 10 years 
before World War II, the U.S. averaged about 50 million 
bushels. Kansas normally grows about 180 to 190 million 
bushels, so you can see how dependent we are on exports. 
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The big reason every one in the Great Plains has a 
stake in sending more wheat to foreign markets is the 
buildup in supplies. Our economy depends a lot on finding 
a market for wheat. Unless a market can be found, our 
people must turn to other occupations, and for farmers 
in the main wheat areas no other crop seems so well 
adapted as wheat. 


Rapid Rise in Supply 
Since 1951 the supply of wheat has risen rapidly, 


FIGURE 2 


EAT CONSUMPTION 





shown in Fig. 1. Here you will find pictured three princi- 
pal ways U.S. wheat supplies are distributed. 

The bottom part of the chart shows domestic use. It 
is that wheat used in the U.S. for food, feed, seed and 
for other purposes. It has remained fairly stable since the 
mid-1950’s at a level slightly under pre-World War II. 

Next is shown the exports of wheat. Notice that this 
goes up and down from one year to the next. The export 
market has become almost as important as the home 
market. This wasn’t true before World War II. Notice 
during the period 1935-43 the very thin band marked 
“exports” in Fig. 1. 

The third part of the chart is the reason why farmers 
must find markets or quit growing so much wheat. It is 
the “carryover” that has been building up year after year, 
the amount left over at the end of the season. 

A reasonable amount is needed for emergencies. In a 
world of uncertainty there isn’t any sense in running short 
of food if it can be helped. This means that the carryover 
isn't all “surplus” by any means. But most people now 
agree there is enough wheat on hand until more markets 
or larger ones can be developed. 

Supplies as large as those now in storage are more 
than enough to break the market to whatever level the 
government price support may be set. Wheat growers, 
and everyone else connected with farming or selling to 
farmers, are interested in a large stable market, and sup- 
plies as large as we now have are always a threat to a 
stable market. 


Wheat Has Not Shared 

Wheat has not shared in expanding markets due to 
population growth as have some other farm commodities. 
The amount of wheat for food in the U.S. has remained 
steady at nearly 500 million bushels. This trend is shown 
in Fig. 2. 

The effect of population growth has been almost 
exactly offset by a decline in the amount consumed per 
person. These two trends also are shown in Fig. 2. It 
would be a substantial accomplishment to hold consump- 
tion per person at present levels. If this could be done, 
markets in the U.S. could expand as population grows. 

Clearly, the challenge is to expand markets at home 
and abroad, or reduce wheat acreage still further. « 
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Rodney Flour Service 


As personalized as your own fine products for your customers! 


. . - it begins with Rod- 
ney flour itself—any exact baking flour you 
may want. Your choice of 15 favorite brands 
plus special formulation to your specification. 
Bulk flour—never co-mingled, each binned 

in Rodney’s unique multi-tank 
In addition, Rodney personalized 


separately 
system. 


service means weekly flour information, 
bakery specialists as close as your telephone 
and always at your call. Whatever the prob- 
lem, Rodney personalized service is dedicated 
to solve it together with you. Service we try 
to make as personalized as your own fine 
products for the housewife. 


MILLIN CO. General Offices: KANSAS CITY 8, U.S.A. Mills at: Kansas City, Missouri, 
McPherson and Topeka, Kan. Offices at: BOSTON—Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., CHICAGO—Kelly Flour Co. 


35,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity * 15,000,000 Bushels Storage 
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all white 
BIRCH 
7-ply 3/8” 
PEEL BOARD 


uniform grain, rounded edges 
outlasts all other boards 
LOW, LOW PRICE 

FAST, FAST DELIVERY 

from east and west coast 
warehouses 

Write, Wire, Phone TODAY 


[emer | 
american 
120 E. 56th St. 
ywoo New York 22 
Cc 


ORPORATION Plaza 1-3236 
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HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


Members Leading Grain 
Exchanges 


We Solicit Your Hedges 
MILTON McGREEVY I. ©. HOCKADAY 


Resident Partners 
912 Baltimore, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Victor 2-&622 











BUFFALO e PYRAMID 


Quality Flours Since 1879 
The 
WILLIS NORTON 
Company 
WICHITA e KANSAS 








For Current Reading 


@ Booklets @ Pamphlets °@ Trade Reports 


“HONEY IMPROVES BAKED PROD- 
UCTS"—Bulletin No. 411, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of Kan- 
sas State University, Manhattaan, 
Kansas. This is a 23-page booklet 
which explains the composition of 
honey as an ingredient, its availa- 
bility and suggested uses in baked 
foods. 


“FOOD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
STUDIES," a periodical started in 
1960 and issued three times a year, 
February, May and November. It 
contains articles written by staff 
members of the Food Research In- 
stitute of Stanford University. Ar- 
ticles are in the general field of 
food and agriculture. Subject titles 
have included: ‘Food for Peace” 
by Joseph S. Davis; "Specuiation 
on Hedging Markets,"’ Holbrook 
Working; ‘American Wheat Ex- 
ports, Policies and Prospects,'' Hel- 
en C. Farnsworth, and ‘The Char- 
acteristic Bias in Some Thin Future 
Markets,"’ Roger W. Gray. (Avail- 
able from the Food Research In- 
stitute, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Cal.; $2.50 single issue; $7 


per year.) 


“CAUSES OF OUTBREAKS OF 
STORED-GRAIN INSECTS" — Bul- 
letin No. 416, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Kansas State Univer- 
sity, Manhattan. This is a 35-page 
technical treatment of the subject, 
complete with charts and graphs. It 
contains material by Richard T. 
Cotton (retired) and H. H. Walk- 


den, stored-products insect section, 











SINCE 1925 


SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


FACTUAL PROPERTY VALUATIONS 
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200 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNES 














**Best Out West”’ 
**Red Chief” 








‘Diamond D’’ 


**Wheats Best’’ 








Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours—''Direct from the Wheat Fields to 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyoming 











Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and 
D. A. Wilbur, Professor, Kansas 
State. 


“GRAIN TRADE OF CANADA 
1958-59""—Annual statistical com- 
pilation; covers grain from acreage, 
yield and production through prices, 
exports, freight rates; five-page sec- 
tion at the end on flour milling. 
(Available from the Statistics 
Branch, Agricultural Division, Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, Otta- 
; $1.50 a copy.) 


“SUCCESSFUL SUPERVISION" —A 
multicolor brochure, spiral-bound 
on sturdy paper with pockets con- 
taining detailed pamphlets on the 
various phases of management and 
supervision. Subjects covered in- 
clude effective communication, ac- 
cident prevention, job instruction, 
understanding basic motivation, es- 
tablishing and maintaining success- 
ful executive-supervisor relation- 
ships, among others. Pamphlets are 
designed for group discussion. Bro- 
chure itself is printed in large type 
and would be suitable for group 
presentation from an easel. (Avail- 
able without charge from the Elliott 
Service Co., Inc., 30 N. MacQuesten 
Parkway, Mount Vernon, N.Y.) « 


Where no price is stated the 
publication is presumed to be 
available without charge 
from the source. Readers are 
requested to submit orders to 
the sources listed. 


20th Anniversary of 


"The Quiet Miracle’ 
ENRICHMENT 


Enrichment means the addition of 

B-vitamins—thiamine, niacin and 

riboflavin—and the mineral, iron— 

to bread, bakery products, flour, 

macaroni foods, corn meal, rice and 
other cereals. 


Better Health thru Better Nutrition 
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CLUPAAK: | MULTIWALL BAGS OUT-PERFORM 
CONVENTIONAL KRAFT 

IN THE 3 TOUGHEST TESTS 

IN PACKAGING TODAY! 











CLUPAK extensible paper introduces a new 
dimension to multiwall bag performance: the 
ability to stretch under strain. When subjected to 
the manhandling of truck and box car shipment, 
these tougher multiwalls withstand blows which 
rip, split, and tear conventional kraft bags, with 
resultant reductions in product damage and waste. 
Order a trial shipment of multiwalls made from 
CLUPAK extensible paper—see how they out- 
perform conventional kraft bags. 





In The Warehouse! 


New CLUPAK extensible paper reduces waste — 
even saves space —in your warehouse! That’s 
because impact and strain which destroy conven- 
tional kraft are absorbed by multiwalls made from 
stretchable, flexible CLUPAK extensible paper. 
They can be stacked higher, shifted faster, and 
handled rougher than ordinary bags — with little 
danger of splitting or bursting. This extra tough- 
ness enables you to use multiwalls of lower basis 
weight — another saving! 





Filling Line! 


Two major filling line problems, breakage and 
uneven filling, are substantially eliminated by 
multiwalls made from CLUPAK extensible paper. 
Remarkably flexible, they fill quickly and uni- 
formly. And because these tougher multiwalls have 
greater impact strength—the ability to absorb 
shock—they resist rough treatment that tears con- 
ventional bags. Breakage is reduced, repackaging 
minimized, production speeded! Try multiwalls 
made from CLUPAK extensible paper, soon! 





Prior to CLUPAK extensible paper, there were no controlled stand- 
ards of toughness in the paper industry. Clupak, Inc., is proud to 
have established these standards and permits the use of its trade- 
mark only on paper which meets these rigid toughness requirements. 


TST Te Ask your salesman about this revolutionary new material... prove to yourself 
CLUP. OR that multiwall bags made of CLUPAK extensible paper give you... 
GREATER STRENGTH WITH LOWER TOTAL BASIS WEIGHT 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 Sth Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINES 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 








STAR OF THE WEST 
MILLING COMPANY 
Only Michigan soft white 
winter wheat flour 
FRANKENMUTH, MICHIGAN 











George Urban Milling Co. 
More Than 100 Years of Milling 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











_ pile ‘ 
| The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
e in laboratory controlled 
iperior Cake, Pastry and 
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-—— FLOORING 


Bakery & Industrial Floors 
hern Rock Maple nailed or 
mastic lirectly on concrete 
Repairing - Sanding - Finishing 
LUEDTKE BROS. 
2145 Seudder Ave. St. Paul 8, Minn. 
MI 6-6900 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
FBlour Mills, Iuc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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BROTHERS OF Ralph F. Beermann who have to remain behind to operate 
their mutual business while Mr. Beermann serves as congressman are pictured 
with the 175 Ib. cake presented the Nebraskan on Ralph F. Beermann Apprecia- 
tion Day. Left to right—all brothers—are Melvin, Gordon, Walter, Ralph, 


Richard and Lowell. 


Nebraska Congressman’s Friends Honor 
Him with Cake on ‘Appreciation Day’ 


The people of Dakota City, Neb., 
know how to display pride in the 
accomplishments of their friends and 
neighbors. And they're pretty knowl- 
edgeable about ordering good, nutri- 
tious flour baked into the perfect tasty 
gift of appreciation—a cake. 

So, when one of their hometown 
businessmen was elected to Congress 
they just couldn’t keep it quiet. They 
immediately sponsored an apprecia- 
tion day, complete with a 175 Ib. 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








cake baked to resemble the dome of 
the nation’s capitol. 

The festivities, including the cake, 
were in honor of Ralph F. Beermann, 
one of several brothers who operate 
Beermann Bros. Dehy, an alfalfa de- 
hydrating business at Dakota City. 

Mr. Beermann successfully won the 
seat of representative from Nebraska’s 
third congressional district. 

Mary Lee Roose, co-owner of the 
Uptown Bakery in South Sioux City, 
Neb., did the baking, and she spent 
19 hr. at it, using about 20 Ib. egg 
whites and 25 Ib. icing in addition to 
all the flour and miscellaneous in- 
gredients. 

She has been baking cakes for 15 
years, the past six in South Sioux 
City. Some time ago she baked a 200 
lb. cake for Ed Sullivan saluting his 
eighth year on television. 

About 450 persons from all parts 
of the third district attended the ap- 
preciation day for Congressman Beer- 
mann, including several carloads from 
Fremont and Battle Creek. Also on 
hand was a former congressman from 
the district. 

And the cake? 

Well—Mr. Beermann and his wife 
had it placed in a deep freeze until 
they could find time to plan just how 
to serve it properly! « 
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LOCATION, MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE! 


Location does make the difference when it happens to be 
St. Louis — gateway to the Eastern half of the U.S., impor- 


tant rail, water and truck transportation center, and 


receiving point for wheat from all major producing areas 


Add to these natural advantages, the care and attention 


we give to your flour requirements, our most excellent 


milling facilities —complete with bulk flour, rail and truck 
delivery service —and you have the reasons why St 


Louis 


Flour Mills is able to serve you best! 
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ST. LOUIS FLOUR MILLS 


5020 Shreve Avenue St. Louis, Missouri 
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A Commercial Baking Feature 


Quality, Customer 


Appeal Emphasized 


By Continental at 
Daffodil Farm Units 
In Denver, Colorado 
Springs’ Supermarkets 


Leased-Space Bakeries ‘on Display’ 


RUIT pies right out of the oven 

to the customer’s choice are the 
“calling card” which Continental Bak- 
ing Co. has used to introduce its 
Daffodil Farm baked foods in leading 
supermarkets throughout the Denver 
area. 

Continental ventured into the mar- 
ket with its first Daffodil Farm stores 
in a South Denver shopping center 
supermarket in mid-summer of last 
year. Chosen for the first unit, and 
for all subsequent retail stores, have 
been supermarkets which do not op- 
erate their own headquarters bakery 
This category also includes some small 
supermarket chains in the Colorado 
capital. 

The six Daffodil Farm stores cur- 
rently in operation have been success- 
ful, say the owners, because they 
emphasize a line of better-priced, max- 
imum quality, packaged baked foods. 

Each unit is decorated in simulated 
hardwood, combined with bright daf- 
fodil yellow. All sales personnel wear 
bright yellow uniforms, lacy white 
caps and aprons, and maintain an 
atmosphere which apparently appeals 
to housewives seeking top quality 
baked foods. 


‘The Quality Story’ 

Much of the potential of each Daf- 
fodil unit hinges upon “telling the 
story of quality at a glance,” which 
has been Continental’s planning for 
the outlets. 

As one example, the double-deck 
oven in which fruit pies are baked 
during operating hours is spotlighted, 
so to speak, at each location. The 
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By LOUISE MOOMAW 


Northwestern MILLER Feature Writer 


oven in each location is the “action 
center” for the L-shaped bakery. 
Shoppers who ordinarily pay little at- 
tention to the 20-ft. wall of self- 
service shelving projecting from the 
bakery counter are _ interested in 
watching hot fruit pies lifted from 
one level of the oven while others, 
fresh from the zero temperature re- 
frigerator, are being put into the 
lower level. 

(Continental makes up the pies at 
a central bakery, sends them to the 
Daffodil locations, where they are 
kept refrigerated until baked on-the- 
spot.) 

Elaborate signs, price-marked, point 
out the favorite pies. Volume is suf- 
ficient at each location so that there 
usually is a pie of the customer’s 
choice already baking or ready for re- 
moval from the oven. 

Strategic design and location of 
store components help to bring atten- 
tion to other items such as whipped 
cream and ice cream specialties, pas- 
tries, party suggestions, cakes and 
other pies. These are visible in a 
single, open, self-service refrigerated 
case. Also, there is a display for non- 
refrigerated items directly in front of 
the oven. 

A few products, such as fast-mov- 
ing cookies, rolls, turnovers and des- 
sert suggestions—likely to be ordered 
in odd amounts—will be put together 
for the customer. Otherwise, whether 
the patron wants a German chocolate 
cake or one of 15 varieties of bread, 
she serves herself either from the 
open shelving or from the refriger- 
ated case. 


out-of-the-department 
points 


There are 
displays spotted at 
throughout the supermarket. As one 
example, wire racks were used to of- 
fer a “Breadboard Special” of family 
Babka appetizingly displayed at the 
head of the self-service refrigerated 
ice cream case in the supermarket. 


Strategic 


Fruit pies frequently are displayed 
on trays in the ice cream and 
at the dairy case. Party suggestions, 
such as lady fingers and petit fours, 
are in front of the store’s party foods’ 
section. Tie-in selling of this type, 
says Continental, has been important 
because of the direct sales created 
and because it causes enough curiosity 
to bring a housewife over to the 
leased-space Daffodil bakery. 

There are three Daffodil Farm 
units in Denver and two in Colorado 
Springs, and they have made con- 
tinuous use of sampling in addition 
to their tie-in displays and “on-the- 
spot” baking programs. 

Each day one baked item is select- 
ed for sampling. It is offered by the 
personnel from trays, from a small 
self-service table in the center of the 
store, and from “out-of-the-depart- 
ment” table displays on the same tie- 
in basis as the locations used for 
sales displays. 

Cooperation from checkers in the 
supermarkets has been obtained, with 
these people pointing out the Daffodil 
Farm bakeries as they check custo- 
mers through their checkout stands. 
The same checkers take payment for 
baked foods sold by the Daffodil bak- 
eries, using an identifying key ar- 
rangement on their registers. « 


case 
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SONNY HUBBARD 


A STRONG FLOUR TO REMEMBER 
“Every Modern peduantage 7s Yours uith Hubbard” 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


MANKATO, MINN. 
Zuality Since 1879 
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Cake Tier Sets 


Leon D. Bush & Sons, Inc., is offer- 
ing its 1961 line of cake tiers with 
interlocking design and easy assem- 
bly features. According to the man- 
ufacturer, the pillar fits only one way, 
eliminating the chance of tilting, top- 
pling and incorrect assembly. Tiers 
remain anchored in place and lift out 
easily. All separators are made from 
white styrene which, the firm states, 
complies with all regulations of the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration. 
Grecian columns with swan_ bases 
can be supplied if desired, Swan pil- 
lars now are interchangeable for use 
with other Bush separators as well. 
All Bush pillars are made to fit both 
round and square tier plates, but 
square plates are available only in 6 
in., 8 in. and 10 in. sizes. Sets of dif- 
ferent sizes are obtainable. 


Circle No. 4774 
on Reply Form for Details 


Feeder-Hopper 


Cleveland Vibrator Co. has intro- 
duced a feeder-hopper combination 
for moving bulk granular and pow- 
dered materials, including food prod- 


ucts, chemicals or any other material 
which must be kept free from con- 
tamination or dust. Completely en- 
closed, the feeder-hopper is powered 
by air. Designed for accurate, close 
control of material flow, Model 24S3- 
125 is two feet in length with a 1.5 
cu. ft. hopper Aluminum or stainless 
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steel models are used for protection 
of the products. It has a smooth con- 
veying surface said to resist abrasion 
and which can be cleaned with common 
cleaning agents. There are no moving 
parts to come in contact with the 
material being handled. The metal 
hopper located above the feeder can 
be attached with a dust-tight flexible 
boot. A compact supporting  struc- 
ture saves space and eliminates addi- 
tional mounting when the feeder-hop- 
per is installed. An air-powered vi- 
bratory drive unit mounted under the 
feeder supplies the force to move up 
to 6,000 Ib. granular materials an 
hour. 
Circle No. 4775 
on Reply Form for Details 


‘Minet’ Belt Splice 

installations belts 
entirely of an_ inter- 
now be spliced 


Conveyor using 
manufactured 
woven carcass may 
with a reversible belt splice designed, 
the manufacturer reports, for quick, 
simple installation. The manufactur- 
er is General Splice Corp. Th2 heavy 
duty, hinge-type “Minet” splice is 
said to eliminate the need for tem- 
plates, drilling or hole punching. De- 
sign permits installation of the splice 
in one piece. As the conveyor oner- 
ates, the hinge plate separates into 
sections at pre-scored notches to con- 
form with conveyor trough curvature. 
One-piece design is supposed to as- 
sure the closest possible fit. resulting 
in a tight, leak-proof, yet flexible 
joint. High strength of up to 68% of 
belt tensile limit is achieved by a 
method of fastening which employs 
pointed rivets which separate but do 
not cut and weaken the belt fabric. 


Circle No. 4776 
on Reply Form for Details 


Gravity Conveyor 


A 15-in., wheel-type gravity con- 
veyor for handling packages and other 
smooth, flat bottomed materials has 
been announced by Hytrol Conveyor 
Co., Inc. The 15-in. wheel model is 
designed for use in many flow sys- 
tems, according to the manufacturer, 
and can be set up quickly with other 
Hytrol conveyors and accessories. It 
is available in 5 ft. and 10 ft. track 


This reader service department an- 
nounces the development 
improved products, new services and new 
literature offered by manufacturers and 
suppliers. Claims made in this department 
are those of the firm concerned. Use the 
accompanying coupon to obtain the de- 
sired information. 


of new and 


sections and is made of galvanized 
steel or heat-treated aluminum frames. 
The conveyor’s load capacity ranges 
up to 1,600 Ib. per five-foot section 


of the straight steel tracks, the firm 
claims. 
Circle No. 4777 
on Reply Form for Details 


Recording Dry Feeder 


A proven volumetric chemical 
feeder now has been adapted for 
loss-of-weight recording and released 
by Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. The com- 
pany reports that the scale-mounted, 


Series A-690 Feeder with _loss-of- 
weight recorder controls dry-chemical 
flow precisely, providing permanent 
records of feeder operation. It is de- 
signed to assure uniform delivery at 
rates between 0.0045 and 2.8 cu. ft. 
per hour. A screw-type feed section 
prevents flooding. Built-in diaphragm 
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agitators prevent arching of material 
in the hopper. An adjustable knob 
controls rate. and a flashing 
light proper operation 
Amount of chemical fed during any 
desired period ts read from 24 hr. or 
A direct-reading reg- 
ister amount of material 
remaining in the hopper at any time 
lo indicate hopper depletion, a visual 
alarm is provided. The solution tank 
of the A-690 with 
weight recorder is said to give thor- 
ough mixing. Water jets or an option- 
al mechanical agitator helps dissolve 
chemical. The feeder drive 
bath and removable 
expose the mechanism 
tank 


feed 
indicates 


seven-day charts 
shows the 


Feeder loss-ot- 


all the 
runs in an oil 
panels teed 


ind solution 
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Foil Containers 


\ 16-page brochure covering alu- 


minum rigid foil containers is offered 


Chemical 
llustrates 


by Kaiser Aluminum & 
Salzs, Inc. The 
with full-color photographs many end 


brochure 


uses for aluminum pans and contain- 
ers. It also contains information about 


Kaiser Aluminum’s complete line of 
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containers available for such indus- 
tries as baking. Additional intorma- 
ton is included on the advantages of 
rigid foil pans and containers, types 
of covers and lids, how aluminum 
toil containers are measured, different 
edges available, other special features 
of aluminum equipment 
used in conjunction with these, and 


Kaiser's packag- 


containers, 


services available to 
ing Customers. 
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Improved Cellophanes 


Development of cellophanes 
cially designed to provide strong heat 
seals at temperatures approximately 
50° F. lower than previously required 
has been announced by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. The company 
claims the advantage of improve- 
ments in wrapping machine efficiency 
and economy through the procedure, 
gauge MSD 
seal at the 
Faster wrap- 


spe- 


now enabling major 300 
overwrap cellophanes to 
lower temperature level 

ping speeds and reduction of down- 
time for machines are features which 
du Pont states are possible with the 
cellophanes. Along with this, they 
claim a reduction in rewraps. The 
new lower temperature sealing char- 
acteristic is standard tor major 300- 
gauge MSD overwrapping cellophanes 
produced by all five of du Pont’s cel- 
lophane plants 

Circle No. 4780 
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Mold, Rope Inhibitor 


Certified Proteins Corp. is now pro- 
ducing calcium propionate for use as 
a mold and rope inhibitor in all types 
of breads, rolls and brown and serve 
items. The product is produced in 
CPC's New Jersey plant under a rigid- 
ly controlled process utilizing special- 


equipment and _tech- 
calcium propionate, the 
meets all requirements 
of the U.S. Food and Drug Admin 
istration, including amendments to 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. A 
technical bulletin No. 60, is avail 
able tor the product 
Circle No. 4781 
on Reply Form for Details 


ly designed 
niques. CPC 
firm reports, 


Net Weight Packing Scale 


A five-pound capacity, net weight 
scale for use in checkweighing, filling, 
issuing predetermined quantities and 
count-by-weight operation ts available 
Scale, division of To- 


from Toledo 


i ey 


Scale Corp Designated the 
Speedweigh Model 3012. it is de 


signed, says the manufacturer, to pro- 


ledo 


efficient cost control of 
eliminating 

errors which 
The scale has a weight sensi- 
64th of an and an 
travel (regularly) of | in 
The Speedweigh 3012 is 


equipped with a flush indicator. Clear 


vide more 


materials by repeated 
small weighing can be 
costly 
tivity to | 


indicator 


ounce 


per ounce 
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plastic chart covers permit shadow- 
free readings void of parallax errors. 
Chart readings are visible from either 
the indicator tower. The 
manufacturer also claims greater dur- 
ability through major use of non-rust- 
ing materials in construction of the 
Model 3012. 


side of 
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Dough-Balling Unit 

N. V. Machinefabriek De Ridder. 
a Dutch firm specializing in bakery 
machinery, has developed a dough- 
balling unit which it claims achieves 


stiffening through a combination of 
a long balling-up range and a special- 
ly contoured passage to impart a fa- 


vorable rolling effect. The process ts 
achieved, the firm states, without 
sprinkling of flour and air. The unit 
resembles a funnel vat on top of a 
large box which houses the motor. In 
the balling-up process the unit can 
handle pieces of dough ranging from 
12 oz. to 42 oz. in weight and has 
a capacity of about 2,600 pieces an 
hour. The dough-balling machine is 
driven by a one-half horsepower elec- 
tric motor via a speed reduction oil 
bath. The mechanism is housed in a 
smooth bed box and is actuated by a 
simple switch. The unit weighs ap- 
proximately 440 Ib., stands 3 ft. high 
and occupies a floor area of 3 ft. sq. 
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Automatic Labeler 


Technical Tape Corp. has devel- 
oped the “Tuck Labeler,” said to be 
a compact machine capable of label- 
ing surfaces which are soft, hard, 
concave, convex or even deeply re- 
cessed, with a precision of plus or 
minus .010 in. The firm states that 
the labeler continuously handles vari- 
ations in height of more than 2 in. 
without missing a stroke and is fast 
enough to label surfaces in motion 
with precision. 
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Unitized Bags 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has put into 
operation for West Coast bakeries a 
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unitized polyethylene bag put-up said 
to increase the production rate of 
bun-loading equip- 
Actual packing line 


semi-automatic 

ment up to 10%. 
experience. Bemis announces, not only 
showed an increase in production but 


due to mis- 


The 


consists 


rejection 
alignment by 8% to 9%. 
put-up, named “Nest-Pak,” 
of 200 polyethylene bags pinioned in 


also cut bag 


new 


perfect alignment to a_ paperboard 
backing by 
the “pak” is inserted into 
machine, 


pulled free for product insertion with- 


two plastic pegs. When 
a loading 
individual bags can be 
out the blocking or production-cut- 
ting fouling that can occur in this 
The ‘“Nest-Paks” 


when delivered. 


type of operation. 
are ready for 
eliminating the need for preliminary 
hand alignment or work-stopping ad- 
justments, even when bags are stored 


use 


for long periods of time. Bag closures 
can be made by heat sealing or tying 
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Thomas C. White has been named 
assistant general manager of the Ala- 
bama Flour Mills, Decatur. Ap- 
pointment an- 
nouncement was 
made by Claude I. 
Carter, general 
manager and vice 
president of Ne- 
braska Consoli- 
dated Mills, parent 
company of Ala- 
bama Flour. Com- 
plimenting Mr. 
White for his 14 
years of service to 
the firm, Mr. Carter pointed out that 
his new role will utilize Mr. White’s 
abilities in supervisory work in custo- 
mer, community and personnel rela- 
tions. Mr. White continues as 
manager of the grocery products di- 
vision. He previously served as sales 
manager of the feed division and gro- 
cery products division at different 
times. Originally from western Ten- 
nessee and a graduate of Oklahoma 
A&M, Mr. White was business 
velopment representative for Univer- 
sal Credit Corp. before joining Ala- 
bama Flour. He has been active in 
civic, professional and philanthropic 
organizations and is a member of the 
national executive committee of the 
Seif-Rising Flour and Corn Meal In- 
He past president 
National Wheat Millers 


Thomas C. White 


also 


de- 


also is a 


Soft 


stitute. 
of the 
Assn. 


Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., now grown to the point where 
it is necessary to concentrate public 

and employee re- 
lations into one de- 
partment, has 
named Vernard E. 
Lundin to the 
newly created posi- 
tion of director of 
public and = em- 
ployee relations. 
He will handle all 
public relations, 
prepare and edit 
company  publica- 
tions and institutional literature, and 
serve as direct contact with all em- 
ployees in all branches, reports Ogden 


Vernard EF. Lundin 
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P. Confer, president. This will involve 
orientation of new employees and di- 
rection of employee training, devoting 
his entire time to activities furthering 
the best interests of Hubbard with the 
general public and with all its em- 
Mankato, Cedar Rapids, 
Marion, Ind., 


ployees in 
Iowa; Springfield, IIL; 


and Omaha. 
= 


Changes in plant management of 
International Milling Co. bring M. 
Arnold Miller to Buffalo, replacing 
Francis L. Rogers, 
who moves to 
Cleveland as plant 
manager. Mr. Mil- 
ler, International's 
new Buffalo plant 
manager, began 
with the firm’s Ca- 
nadian affiliate, 
Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., in 
1938 in the 
counting depart- 
ment. In 1948 he became assistant to 
the production manager at Minne- 
apolis, and in 1949 was promoted to 
manager at the company’s 
mill in Humber- 
stone, Ont. He was 
named _ assistant 
plant manager at 
Moose Jaw, Sask., 
in 1950, manager 
of Canadian mill- 
feed sales in 1953, 
returned to Minne- 
apolis in 1955 as 
general manager of 
millfeed sales. Mr. 
Miller served as 
director of plant revenue planning 
from 1957 to 1959, at which time he 
Was appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent. Mr. Rogers, at Cleveland, re- 
places Thomas J. Flahive, now re- 
signed. Starting with the company in 
1948 as assistant warehouse foreman 
at Detroit, Mr. Rogers became ware- 
house and packaging superintendent 
there in 1949. He moved up to as- 
sistant plant manager at Detroit in 
1953 and from 1954 to 1958 served 
as plant superintendent at Buffalo 
After a short term as a plant manager 
at Cleveland in 1958 he went back 
to Buffalo in 1959 as plant manager 


ac- 
M. Arnold Miller 


assistant 


Francis L. Rogers 
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@ 82 Beaver Street NEW YORK e 
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RYE FLOUR 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
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American Ace 

A superior bread flour, 
milled in one of the West's 

very finest flour mills. 


American Flours Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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THE VIC MARX MEETING: 


ASBE Salutes 37 Years of Faithful Service 


By George W. Potts 


T O all appearances the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers in Chicago was 
little changed from years past—it was the same _ hotel. 
with old familiar faces and the precision of a master’s 
hand as the program moved along—but appearances can 
be deceiving 

The real meaning of the meeting finally broke forth 
with audible demonstrations of tribute, affection and high 
praise as members felt the full impact of having to say 
goodbye to a venerable, faithful officer. 














Unitormity 


yours always with... . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 

COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat grcham 
PASTRY KING —low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 








For, as boldly shown on the program cover, it was 
the Victor E. Marx meeting. 

Acknowledgement of Mr. Marx and his 37 
secretary-treasurer of ASBE went above and beyond sim- 
ple announcement on the cover of the program booklet. 
It was noted prior to and during the four-day meeting, 
and through hearty congratulations and best wishes of a 
host of engineers as the 37th annual meeting, and Mr. 
Marx’s tenure, became history. 

For this was the meeting at which Vic Marx stepped 
down from his duties, entering “semi-retirement” as secre- 
tary emeritus, after nearly four decades as the energetic, 
sprightly, able man who so expertly guided ASBE. 

A page in the program, carrying the signature of 
Clayton C. Daley, Drake Bakeries, Inc., retiring ASBE 
president, outlined a history of Vic’s association with the 
society, thereby proclaiming the session wholeheartedly 
as the Victor E. Marx meeting, fitting tribute to the re- 
tiring secretary-treasurer. 


years as 


Biggest Tribute of All 

But the biggest tribute, a complete surprise, occurred 
at a dinner meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel two 
days prior to the official opening of ASBE’s annual session. 


’ > > 
wey 


Clayton C. Daley Presents Scroll 
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It was a testimonial given by ASBE officers, past and 
present, and Vic was presented with a leather-bound, 
hand-lettered testimonial scroll. It carried the signatures 
of 45 officers and friends in attendance. 

With fitting tribute, the scroll states the feelings of 
Mr. Marx’s friends and fellow workers: 


“The past officers and present officers of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers present this testimonial scroll 
to the real father of the American Society oj Baker) 
Engineers upon the occasion of his retirement as secretary- 
treasurer on March 9, 196], in recognition of his valued 
services beyond the call of duty throughout an association 
of 37 years. 

“In retiring from office he takes with him the admir- 
ation and respect of all with whom he came in contact; 
not only for his significant record of accomplishment over 
the years to the society, but also for personifying the 
ideals and principles of the Bakery Engineers’ Creed, and 
by his personal example raising the standards of the so- 
ciety, making it the greatest organization of its kind. We 
know that Vic, as secretary emeritus, will continue to 
give the society in future years the benefit of his wisdom 
from his many years of experience.” 


A cake portrait of the retiring secretary-treasurer was 
created for the occasion by Emil Hilbert, Durkee Famous 
Foods, Chicago. 


‘A Portrait in Cake’ 


In his final report as secretary-treasurer Mr. Marx 
stated, “I have the reaction of joy for having had such a 
wonderful experience with so many wonderful people for 
a long period of years, and of sadness for relinquishing 
this close contact with them. I am hopeful that I may 
retain these friendly relations with those of our members 
who feel they would like to continue this relationship on 
a personal basis. 

“My pleasure in having served you these many years 
is great. It has been a very happy experience and has 
brought me the opportunity to make a host of friends all 
over the world. Probably no other part of my many 
years of service to you has been so rewarding as this 
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LYKES 6 AMERICAN 
FLAG TRADE ROUTES 
U. K. LINE 
CONTINENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
AFRICA LINE 
ORIENT LINE 
CARIBBEAN LINE 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, 
Beaumont, Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Lake Charies, Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, 
Tampa, Washington, D. C 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 
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NOW-—The Latest in Milling .. . 


Our ALL-PNEUMATIC MILL 


“Golden loaf— HovT’s BEST 


FLOURS 


. are milled in our completely modernized Pneumatic 
Mill on the tested and tried flow that has made these 
flours front-ranking since 1901. 


BULK OR SACK LOADING Daily Capacity—5,500 Cwts. 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 


Independently Owned and Operated for Four Generations 











GOLD CROSS 


MCT 
of distinctive 
flavor and texture 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


DAKOTANA ( 
CANADIA 


ok bagged or 
bulk 








pleasure of friendly contact, which I ardently hope will 
continue.’ 

He paid tribute to the organization he has served 
since its founding by remarking, “I have a great sense of 
satisfaction in having had a part in the development of 
what to me is a most outstanding example of a successful 
experiment in the field of technical, industrial organization. 
It is outstanding in that it has proven a determined group 
can accomplish great things in its own interest, and for 
the benefit of an industry, without grants of money from 
anyone. It has further proved that with fine leadership 
and determination it can start with an ideal, stay on the 
course toward that objective, and travel directly toward 
its goal, if it has the right principles and determination at 
all costs, to refuse for any reason, to be deflected from 
its destination.” 

Mr. Marx was further honored by presentation of a 
handmade silver salver, a gift of the British chapter 
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Martin Eisenstaedt Presents Gold Card 


affiliate, and a gold lifetime membership card in ASBE. 
Martin Eisenstaedt, a past president of ASBE, presented 
the gold card to Vic. 


Program Discussions, Papers 

Individual papers and discussions at ASBE sessions 
updated developments in the areas of production problems 
for baked foods, ingredients, equipment, labor, sanitation, 
packaging, personnel training, continuous mixing, freez- 
ing and bulk handling. : 

James M. Doty, Doty Laboratories, Inc., was general 
chairman in charge of planning the program. Over the 
four-day meeting there were 64 participants. 

Although continuous discussion periods were sched- 
uled throughout the meeting, all speakers were on hand 
for a full-scale “bull session” one evening. The meeting 
drew more than 125 questions for answers and com- 
ments from the speakers. 

Special events included the annual engineers’ dinner; 
the William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute alumni 
luncheon; the Canadian members’ luncheon; American 
Institute of Baking alumni dinner; American Association 
of Cereal Chemists luncheon; the Early Bird Breakfast, 
and the baked foods display. 

Registration topped 1,800 and included a_ strong 
representation from Canada, two engineers from Ber- 
muda and England and one each from Latin America 
and Sweden. The society has members in all 50 states, 
throughout Canada and 29 other countries. 

It was explained that the number of countries repre- 
sented was smaller this year because many representa- 
tives plan, instead, to attend the Baking Industry Ex- 
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position and annual meeting and convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. in Atlantic City during October. 

It was noted in the secretary’s report that three groups 
of members and others plan to charter flights for this trip. 
ASBE has been helping plan itineraries in the U.S. One 
group is being organized through the British affiliate of 
ASBE; another will be sponsored by a British bakers’ 
association, and the third through the auspices of a French 
bakers’ association with which an ASBE member is iden- 
tified in Paris. 

During the Chicago meeting H. Alvin Meyer, Hardin's 
Bakeries, Meridian, Miss., a past president of ASBE, was 
presented a desk pen set, the traditional gift of ASBE, 
for work as 1960 program chairman. Mr. Daley received 
his traditional gift, an electric clock, given to retiring 
presidents. 





Officers of ASBE elected at the business session 
which opened the meeting were (pictured left to 
right): John A. Wagner, American Stores Co., Phila- 
delphia, third vice president; James M. Doty, Doty 
Laboratories, Iinc., North Kansas City, Mo., second 
vice president; Robert Nicolait, Helms Bakeries, Los 
Angeles, president; Robert G. Dibble, Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, first vice president, and 
Bernard Bergholz, Jr., Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 


Dunwoody Institute Recipient 
Of Ford Foundation Grant 


William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minne- 
apolis, is the recipient of a five-year, $100,000 grant from 
the Ford Foundation. Funds will be used to assist with 
development of the school’s international technical train- 
ing services, states Joseph R. Kingman, Jr., president of 
Dunwoody’s board of trustees. 

Aim of the international services division, headed by 
Dr. K. N. Rao, is to assist under-developed nations to 
initiate or improve technical education. These services date 
back to 1950, when Dunwoody received its first group of 
South Korean teachers and authorized leaves for staff 
members to take part in a U.S. government project in 
South Korea. 

The international services division was started in 1953 
and enables every foreign national who comes to the in- 
stitute to receive specialized, individual attention geared 
to his needs and those of his country, according to John 
A. Butler, Dunwoody director. 

Presently, the school has 13 students from Burma and 
26 others from 14 countries, including Formosa, South 
Viet Nam, South Korea, Sudan, Jamaica, Colombia, Yugo- 
slavia, Costa Rica, Honduras, Indonesia, British Honduras, 
Canada, Switzerland and India. 

Since 1953 Dunwoody has administered two major 
Ford Foundation programs in Indonesia and Burma and 
a third, smaller program at Lodhipur Institute in India 
Total cost of the three projects is $2,901,000. « 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for 
Readers of The Northwestern Miller for More than 
Half a Century. 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total! estimated output of 


all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Feb. 26- 
Mar. 5, 
1961 
768,935 
1,601,409 
514,328 
645,499 
450,420 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 


Pacific Coast 


*Previous 


1,655,003 


Feb. 28- 
Mar. 7, Mar. 1-8, Mar. 2-9, 


week 1960 1959 1958 


699,053 
1,427,012 
478,616 
602,647 
473,851 


772,6% 
1,360,188 
543,506 
595,601 
446,097 


665,061 
1,382,712 
570,840 
523,865 
305,013 


782,667 


509,445 
623,884 
429,022 











3,980,591 
Percentage of total U.S. output 79.6 
5,000,742 
3,000,445 


Totals 


Estimated total U.S. production 
Accumulated total this month 


*Revised 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— a 
Feb. 28- 


Feb. 26- 

Mar. 5, Previous Mar. 7 

1961 week 1950 

Northwest 103 105 96 

Southwest 123 127 iit 

Buffalo 96 95 97 

Central and S. E 101 97 94 
Pacific Coast . 94 90 


Totals 107 


NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis 

5-day week Flour %e Ca- 
output pacity 
227,767 1s 
*213,731 108 
221,000 191,594 83 
237,000 255,927 108 
Five-year average = - 94 


capacity 
158,500 
198,500 


Feb. 26-Mar. 5 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 


Ten-year average ‘ 95 
*Revised 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 

cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 

tana and lowa: 

5-day week Flour %e Ca- 
capacity output pacity 
547,575 541,168 99 
548.575 *568,936 104 
494,500 507,459 103 
430,500 516,769 120 

Five-year average 104 


Feb. 26-Mar. 5 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 


Ten-year average p 95 
"Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour Ye Ca- 
capacity output pacity 
640,200 645,499 101 
640,200 *623,884 97 
Year ago 643,750 602,647 94 
Two years ago 570,260 595,60! 104 
Five-year average . , 93 
Ten-year average rerrT taews 87 
*Revised. 


Feb. 26-Mar. 5 
Previous week 


60 


4,000,021 


Mar. 1-8, 


3,681,719 3,718,088 3,447,491 
79.6 75 75 75 


5,025,152 


Crop year flour production 
July | te— 


Mar. 2-9, Mar. 5, Mar. 7, 
1959 1958 1961 1960 


116 100 26,427,315 25,660,336 
103 105 52,806,409 52,787,565 
114 120 18,327,933 18,412,250 
104 92 22,041,704 22,039,448 
142 97 15,492,516 16,209,916 





102 135,095,877 135,109,515 
SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

5-day week Flour %e Ca- 
pacity 
333,138 112 
*292,412 98 
221,750 229,669 104 
287,500 241,874 84 
Five-year average 106 


capacity output 
297,750 


297,750 


Feb. 26-Mar. 5.. 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 


Ten-year average 97 


*Revised. 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 

Ye Ca- 
pacity 
268,271 126 
362,591 135 
1,068,800 ,197,343 112 
1,032,000 118,314 108 


Five-year average . 106 


5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
Feb. 26-Mar. 5 .1,009,109 
Previous week. .1,008,854 
Year ago 


Two years ago 


Ten-year average 99 


*Revised 


BUFFALO 


5-day week Flour 
capacity 
. 534,500 
. 534,500 
493,500 
475,000 


%e Ca- 
pacity 
514,328 96 
509,445 95 
478,616 97 
543,506 


output 
Feb. 26-Mar. 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
%o Ca- 
pacity 
450,420 94 
*429,022 90 
473,851 102 
446,097 142 


5-day week Flour 

capacity output 
479,200 
479,200 
466,500 
315,000 


Five-year average 94 


Feb. 26-Mar. 5 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Two years ago 


Ten-year average 89 


*Revised 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting 
to THE Northwestern MI!LLER, in sacks, 
based on five-day week: 
5-day week Wkly %o 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
167,250 223,321 134 
167,250 *230,727 138 
156,500 201,522 129 


Feb. 26-Mar. 5.. 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Crop year 
production 
6,701,791 
6,518,826 


July |, 1960-Mar. 5, 1961 
July 1, 1959-Mar. 7, 1960 


*Revised 


Canadian Price 


Adjustments 


Price adjustment figures an- 
nounced by the Canadian Wheat 
Board and in effect March 15 
were as follows: To U.K. and 
other European destinations via 
Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, also via St. Lawrence, 
Churchill, Canadian and U.S. Pa- 
cific ports, 45%6¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and ter- 
ritories, from Canadian and U.S. 
Atlantic ports, 15%¢ bu.; from 
St. Lawrence, Churchill, Cana- 
dian and U.S. Pacific ports, 
15%¢ bu. The above adjustment 
prices apply to wheat milled in 
Western Canada. For wheat 
milled in the Bayport area 
the rate is 12¢ bu. less, while for 
wheat milled in the Humberstone 
area and in the Toronto area the 
rate is 1¢ bu. less. Wheat milled 
in the Montreal area is 3¢ bu. 
less. « 
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Production for Feb. 26-March 5 is at the left; for March 5-12 appears here 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 


all mills in the U.S 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central 
Pacific Coast 


Totals 


Percentage of total 


and Southeast 


U.S 


Mar 


expressed in percentages: 


5-12, 
1961 
780,956 


,632,600 


516,042 
591,700 
473,022 


*Previous 


,601,409 


Mar. 8-15 
1959 
793,144 

1,446,771 
534,747 
634,132 
462,882 


Mar. 7-14 
1960 
743,742 

1,467,944 
518,11 
639,726 
476,102 


week 


768,935 


514,328 
645,499 
450,420 


Mar 


9-16 
1958 
718,890 
1,402,974 
557,968 
559,430 
326,284 





. 994,320 


output 


Estimated total U.S. production 


Accumulated total this month 


*Revised 


Northwest 
Southwest 


Buffalo 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— — 


Mar. 5-12, 
1961 
105 
125 
97 


Central and S. E 92 


Pacific Coast 


Totals 


Mar 5-12 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year 


Ten-year 


Principal 


Mar 


Previous 


5-12 
week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year 


Ten-year 


interior 
cluding Duluth, St 
tana and lowa: 


NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis 

5-day week 
capacity 
198,500 
198,500 
231,000 
237,000 


average 
average 


mills in 
Paul, 


5-day week 
capacity 
547,575 
547,575 
494,500 
430,500 


average 


average 


79.6 


,017,990 


,018,435 


Previous 


week 


103 
123 

96 
10! 


Flour 
output 


173,201 
227,767 
222,582 
240,388 


Mar 
1960 
103 
114 
105 
99 
102 


106 


Ye Ca- 


pacity 
87 
115 
96 
101 
94 
95 


Minnesota, in- 


North Dakota, 


Flour 
output 
607,755 
541,168 
521,160 
552,756 


Mon- 


%e Ca- 

pacity 
tit 
99 
105 
128 
104 
95 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 


7-14, Mar 


980,591 2,845,625 3,871,676 


79.6 75 75 


,000,742 


000,445 


Crop year flour pr 
July It 


8-15, Mar. 9-16, 
1959 1958 


Mar. 12, 
196! 
119 
110 106 
112 117 
Hit 98 

104 


108 27,208,271 
54,439,009 
18,843,975 
22,633,404 


15,965,538 


3,565,546 


75 


oduction 
—— 


Mar. 14 
1960 
404,078 
255,509 
930,361 
679,174 
686,018 





107 139,090,197 
SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

5-day week Flour 
capacity 
297,750 
297,750 
221,750 


287,500 


output 

330,062 
333,138 
254,594 
265,311 


Mar. 5-12 


Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 


Ten-year average 


.955,140 


%e Ca- 
pacity 
itl 
112 
15 
92 
107 

97 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour 


capacity output 


Mar. 5-12 1,009,109 
1,009,109 
1,068,800 
1,032,000 


average 


1,302,538 
1,268,271 
1,213,350 
1,181,460 


Previous week 


Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year 


Ten-year average 


Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 


Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 


5-12 


Previous week 


Mar 


Year ago 


Two years ago 


5-day week 
capacity 
640,200 
640,200 
643,750 

. 570,260 


Flour 
output 
591,700 
645,499 
639,726 
634,132 


%e Ca- 


pacity 
92 
101 
99 
tt 


Mar. 5-12 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Two years ago 


BUFFALO 
-day week 
capacity 
534,500 
534,500 
493,500 
475,000 


Flour 
output 
516,042 
514,328 
518, iit 
534,747 


% 3 
pacity 
129 
126 
114 
114 
106 
99 


Millfeed Production 


Mills in the Northwest, South- 
west and at Buffalo, represent- 
ing 75% of the combined flour 
milling capacities of those 
areas, reported production of 
55,282 tons of millfeed for 
March 5-12 compared with an 
output of 51,511 in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. 
Production for the previous 
week of Feb. 26-March 5 was 
54,434, compared to 47,275 
in the corresponding week of 
1960. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour % ca 
capacity 
479,200 


479,200 


output pacity 
473,022 99 
450,420 94 
466,500 476,102 102 
315,000 462,882 147 
average 95 


Mar. 5-12 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year 
Ten-year average 89 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

output of mills reporting 
MILLER in 


Durum products 
to THE Northwestern 
based on five-day week 


sacks 


Wkly %e 


5-day week 
ca- pro- 


of ca- 
duction pacity 
215,258 129 
223,321 34 
217,876 39 


Crop year 


pacity 
Mar 167,250 
Previous 167,250 
ago 156,500 


5-12 
week 
Year 


production 
6,917,049 
6,736,702 


1960-Mar 
1959-Mar 


July 
July | 





FILLS THE BILL 


alle 


For Timely, Useful 
Industry Information 


The MILLER 


Five-year average 93 Five-year average 








Ten-year average 87 Ten-year average 
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s-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd , 
Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 85 
k & Co., $3.50 Pfd oaeiard 76 
zer, Chas., Pfd. . : eS ee "ye 101% 
sbury Co., $4 Pfd. ‘ : vane a. - 
Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. ......... 94 


FPOR est Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Pfd 97'/2 
oun 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the 
American Stock Exchange: 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE Mar Mar 

6, 13, 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New — | eee 1961 1961 
York Stock Exchange: High Low Close Close 
Mar. Mar. 


P 13 Burry Biscuit Corp. 29% 7% 28'/2 29% 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y. 53 32'/2 45 44'/2 
a 1961 1961 Wagner Baking Co., ; 10% 3 8% 10% 
High Low Close Close Pfd 85 70 82 84 


Allied Mills, Inc 42% 32 42 42% Stocks not traded 
Allis-Chalmers 22 26% 26% 
American Bakeries Co / 34'A 38 37% 
American Cyanamid 39% 44% 44 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co 30% 39'/s 38% 
Borden 40'/4 6! 62% 
Continental Baking Co 37'/2 56 57 CANADIAN STOCKS 
Pfd. $5.50 100'/2 105% 106 
Corn Products Refining Co 46'/2 89% 87'/2 Mar. Mar 
Cream of Wheat ‘ 31'f 40% 43 3, 10, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp / 39% 57 57 ——1961—— 1961 1961 
Pfd. $4.20 86 91 '/2 92 High Low Close Close 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., $5 Pfd 


Dow Chemical 70'% 76% 74% Canada Bread 4.25 3.35 3.85 4.00 
General Baking Co 7% 9% 8/4 Pfd. B 52 '/2 50 50 
Pfd. $8 137 140 138'/2 Ces. Bekerios 81/2 5 5\/4 
General Foods Corp 61'f 80 80 Can. Food Prod 5% 
General Mills, Inc 23% 35'/ 34% Ist Pfd 50 50'/ 
Pfd. 5% 108'/2 2nd Pfd. *45% 
Merck & Co ; 2 73 88'/2 Catelli Food, A 38 39 
Monsanto Chemical Co / 47% Cons. Sekeries 7%, 7% 
National Biscuit Co 5 80'/4 Dover Ind *10% a 
Pfd. $7 154" Pfd ; 9'/2 *9 5 
Pfizer, Chas hs 34 Federal Grain 52 *55 
Pillsbury Co 49 Pfd 28 28 
Procter & Gamble Gen. Bakeries ’ 8 e 
Quaker Oats Co Maple Leaf Mig 16'/2 16% 
Pid. $6 Pid 10! 10! 
St. Regis Paper Co 4 McCabe Grain ; 33 32 
ger gage Inc . Ogilvie Flour 2 50'/ 49 
Bg . Pd 138 138 
ote a oe: : Standard Brands : 39'/2 
Sunshine Biscuits Inc Toronto Elevators 11% 11% 
United Biscuit of America 8 United Grain. A '/y 1S! 
Ward Baking Co . : Weston, G., A 45 
Pfd. $5.50 y s 8 "2 49'/2 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 4 ‘ Pid. 41/2 94 


Stocks not traded Less than board lot 


OGILVIE CANADA’S LEADING MILLERS 





OGILVIE has provided milling leadership pose, Whole Wheat, Graham Flours—Ogilvie 
in Canada for more than a century and half. Cake Mixes, Hot Roll Mix, Pie Crust Mix— 
; ; : : Ogilvie Instant & Quick Cooking Oats, Scotch 
Today, from its plants and offices all across Oatmeal. Wheat He: led Wheat. Vita-B 
Canada, Ogilvie produces and sells an aston- Jatmeal, Wheat Hearts, Rolle “tape Song 
r Zs ; pli A F enadl “_ : Cereal, Cracked Wheat—Ogilvie Tonic Wheat 
a Germ, Corn Meal, All Purpose Health Bran 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Ogilvie All Pur- —Ogilvie Pot and Pearl Barley. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal « Fort William * Winnipeg + Medicine Hat * Edmonton Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL— all codes used 
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LEADING FLOUR IMPORTERS ABROAD 


Many of the firms appearing in this list are available to handle the importation of other products 
besides flour. Some specialize additionally in cereals, some in bakers’ sundries and others in feed 
grains and ingredients. Most of them have connections in adjacent countries and are equipped to 
handle both import and export business on an extensive basis. For a list of recommended firms deal- 
ing in specific commodities or in specific countries write to THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 


No. 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn., U.S.A. 























—_-——_——_———_ Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
GERMANY 





ENGLAND 








maatschappij N. V. 
Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM 


H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. Einfuhrhandel Mannheim Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 
Hans Werle 


MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 
Cable Address: “Einfuhr” Telex 0463270 | Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 











Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 
LONDON, E.C. 4 


Cable Address: Bortrite, London 





a ROTTERDAM 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. | DENMARK “a Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 




















52, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 
Brodr. Justesen 
Cable Address: “Dorfeach,” London 


COPENHAGEN 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 


Pillman & Phillips, Ltd. Cable Address: “Justesens,’”’ Copenhagen 





26, Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 





a 47-48 Damrak AMSTERDAM 
HOLLAND 


And at Bristo nd L 











Cable Address: “Cleo” 





Sidney Smith wunng ae said 


(Flour, Feed & Grain), Ltd. Damrak 20-22 





52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 AMSTERDAM (C 


Cable Address: “Topri,” London Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam % N. V. 








; Algemeene Handel-en 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.'s », Industrie Maatschappy 


Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 


The Corn Exchange Building 
52/57 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. : 7 mes ak 
ow : k “MEELUNIE” 
Cable Address: “Avaumas,” London AMSTERDAM—C. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 





. _—_— —————————— 


SCOTLAND ; Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM 


7s. . : —_—_—________ Comm, Venn. Handelmij v/h 


Farquhar Brothers Osieck & Co. 


‘ s sias . ‘ a AMSTERDAM 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
Cable Address: Osieck 


Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow ‘ ye " ~ 
. v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 























McConnell & Reid, Ltd. AMSTERDAM 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. Cable Address: “Visco” 


Cable Address: “Marvel,’’ Glasgow 








Postbox 945 AMSTERDAM C 2.1: - . . > 
D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. Felix Cohen, N. V. 


Liverpool - Leith - Belfast 


36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196 
ROTTERDAM 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 


Cable Address: “Witburg” 


106 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cable Address: “Delight” 








{| ___— ~NORWAY GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


—_—=_ 











Norenberg & Belsheim Flour Specialists Since 1889 


OSLO AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
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“VENEZIA” 
SEMOLINA 


No. 1 


Milled from Carefully 
Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmer Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—" Jasco" 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








STANDARD 
MILLING 
CO. 


Millers of 
Pep High Gluten 
Staten Island Best 

Bakery Flours 











MNF Committees Select Nominees 


Nominating committees of the Mil- 
lers National Federation have set the 
organization’s election machinery in 
motion by coming up with a slate of 
candidates for president and member- 
ship on MNF'’s board of directors. 

As chairman of the board 
president, a committee has selected 
Ellis D. English, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis, currently serv- 
ing as president, for reelection. 

Nominees for board membership 
are: 

First District: William H. Bowman, 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis; 
Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., 
Mich.; Howard S. Holmes, 
Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co.; David 
Levitt, DCA Food Industries, Inc., 
New York; Donald M. Mennel, Men- 
nel Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio; Paul 
UhIimann, Jr., Standard Milling Co., 
Buffalo. 

Second District: M. A. Briggs, Aus- 
tin-Heaton Co., Durham, N.C.; Al 
V. Imbs, J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. 
Louis; F. R. Johnson, Southeastern 
Mills, Inc., Rome, Ga.; Dorris J. 
Nunn, Charles Nunn & Sons Milling 
Co., Evansville, Ind.; James E. Skid- 
more, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville. Tenn., and Frank A. Yost, 
Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co. 


Third District: Alfred G. Beckman, 
Pioneer Flour Mills, San Antonio, 
Texas; Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co.; R. B. Laing, Abi- 
lene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.; J. A 
Mactier, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha; R. G. Myers, Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City; G. M. Ross, 
American Flours Co., Newton, Kan- 
sas; A. James Sowden, New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; John 
J. Vanier, Western Star Mill Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas; Ernest A. Wall, Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas, and R. D. Zumwalt, Burrus 
Mills, Inc., Dallas, Texas. 


and 


Owosso, 


Fourth District: J. L. Locke, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; S. N. 
Loew, Jr., Capitol Milling Co., Los 
Angeles; Dugald A. MacGregor, Cen- 
tennial Mills, Inc., Portland, and Bur- 
ton Roberts, General Mills, Inc., San 
Francisco. 

Fifth District: Fred M. Atkinson, 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Harold P. Bell, the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago; Ben J. Greer, the Pillsbury 
Co., Minneapolis; Gerald S. Kennedy, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Henry E. Kuehn, Russell Miller-King 
Midas Mills, Minneapolis; Charles G. 
McClave, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls; Malcolm B. McDonald, 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis; Paul R. Quarnberg, Tri-State Mill- 
ing Co., Rapid City, S.D.; Paul T. 
Rothwell, Bay State Milling Co., Bos- 
ton, and J. D. Sogard, Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co. 

Mr. MacGregor, Mr. McDonald 
and Mr. Sogard are presently not 
members of the board and, if elected, 
will succeed directors Louis Back, La- 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn.; 
Moritz Milburn, Centennial Mills, 
Inc., Seattle, and Charles Ritz, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

D. H. Wilson, Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, MNF president 1958-60, 
will continue as a member of the 
board for one more year under pro- 
visions of the bylaws which retain a 
past president for two years after ex- 
piration of his presidential term. ; 


ZIGMUND KUHNREICH DIES 


Zigmund Kuhnreich, 60, sales man- 
ager of American Breddo Corp., died 
March 8 in Chicago. Death was be- 
lieved to be the result of a heart at- 
tack. Mr. Kuhnreich was in Chicago 
attending the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. Survivors include his wife and 
one son. « 











QUALITY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


ALL 


CABLE CODES 


USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Montreal, Keewatin, Winnipeg, Medicine Hat 
WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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WHERE THEY ARE MEESING- 


April 


April 4—Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry Div. 4, annual assembly. Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pennsylvania; 
sec., Vernon N. Bush, 330 Bern St., Read- 
ing, Pa. 


April 7-8—Districts | and 2, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, joint meeting; 
Mannattan, Kansas; contact Prof. E. P 
Farrell, Kansas State University, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


April 9-12—Oklahoma-Arkansas Bakers, 
annual convention; Western Hills Lodge, 
Wagoner, Oklahoma; sec., Jno. C. Sum- 
mers, Oklahoma State Tech., Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma. 


April 9-13—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, annual convention; Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Ray Tarleton, 
1955 University Ave., St. Paul 4, "Minn. 


April 10-12—Pacific Northwest Bakers 
Conference; Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, P.O. Box 
486, Salem, Ore. 


April 13-15—Southern Bakers Assn., 
47th annual convention; Palm Beach Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.: sec., Benson 
L. Skelton, Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain 
St. N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


April 14-15—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers; Dyckman Hotel, Min- 
neapolis; sec., W. R. Carter, the R. J. S. 
Carter Co., 1219 Flour Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


April 14-15—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers; Orlando Hotel, Deca- 
tur, Ill.; acting-sec., R. H. Artz, Wallace 
& Tiernan, Inc., 720 So. Amos, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


April |6-18—Texas Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Granada Hotel and Inn, San 
Antonio, Texas; sec., Guy J. Lichlyter, 
1121 National Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


April 16-19—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, annual convention; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Miss Trudy 
Schurr, 731-35 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 


April 22— District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lenox Hotel, Buffalo; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk Products, Inc., 
Depew, N.Y. 


April 23-26—Millers National Federa- 
tion, annual convention; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., John Sherlock, 
MNF, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Process- 
ing Superintendents, annual convention; 
Baker Hotel, Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, I115 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4. 


March 20, 196! 


May 


spring meeting; Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman 


May 8-9—Minnesota Bakers Assn., an- 946 Great Plein Ave.. Room 9, Needham 
nual convention; Hotel Radisson, Minne- ©2. tilacs: 
apolis, Minn.; sec., James M. Long, 623 
14th Ave. S.E., Minneapolis. May 20-22—Rocky Mountain Bakers 


May 


Assn., annual convention; Continental 
9—New England Bakers Assn., Donver Motor Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec 





Robin Hood 


FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 


You’re sure it’s good 
if it’s Robin Hood” 


Canadian Spring 
Wheat Flour 





Cake and Pastry 
Flour 


Biscuit Flour 
Durum Products 


Rolled Oats 


Oatmeal 


Mills and Sales Offices: Vancouver, Calgary, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Humberstone, Montreal, Moncton. 

Eastern Export Office: Montreal. 

Oriental Export Office: Vancouver. 


CANADA 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Established 


SUPERB 804 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


Cable Address 











CANADIAN 
WHEAT, OATS & BARLEY 
Over 775 Elevators in Manitoba, 

Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 














Wo. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Cables: “‘Cityflour’’ Adelaide 











EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
“Cartier” “Lasalle” "Eastern Queen" 
“Pontiac™ 


Cables—Eastmills MONTREAL, CANADA 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CaBLE Appress, "GILLESPIE," SypNEY 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


(;LUTEN \Vielbourne 











Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 





Fred Linsenmaier, Box 87!, Denver |. 


May 22-25—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual technical conference and 
trade show, Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


May 26-28—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annua! convention; Hil- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Philip W. 
Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., 304 E. Florida St., 


Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


June 


June 4-6—New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, annual 
convention; Westchester Town House, 
Yonkers, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 135 


Primrose Drive, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


June 4-6—The National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual conference; Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; man- 
aging director, R. H. Ackert, 4 N. Sher- 
bourne St., Suite 105, Toronto 5, Ont.. 
Canada. 


June 10-12—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual convention; Ocean For- 
est Hotel, Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
sec., Mary E. Stanley, P.O. Box 175, Rock- 
ingham, S.C. 


June 25-27—New WHampshire-Vermont 
Bakers Assn., annual meeting; Wentworth 
Hall, Jackson, N.H.; sec., Calvin Gaebel, 
214 Harvard St., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 


July 13-17—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., annual meeting; Bedford 
Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, Pa.; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 


York 17, N.Y. 


July 16-19—West Virginia Bakers Assn., 
1961 convention; the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; sec., Mrs. 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 
Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


Pennsylvania 


September 


Sept. 17-18—Wisconsin Bakers 
annual convention; Plankinton House, Mil- 


Assn., 


waukee, Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. 

17-19—Southern 
production 


Assn., 
Dinkler 
Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., 
N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Sept. Bakers 


annual conference; 


October 

Oct. 7-12—1961 Baking Industry Expo- 
sition; Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N.J.; sec.-treas., Harold Fiedler, 20 N 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 14—District 6, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Frankenmuth, Mich.; sec., 
Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich. 


November 


Nov. 13-14—Washington Association of 
Wheat Growers, annual convention; Walla 
Walla, Washington; sec., Geo. W. John- 
son, Ritzville, Wash. 


Nov. 13-14—-New England Bakers Assn., 
fall convention; Hotel, 
Boston, Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman, 
945 Great Plain Ave., Room 9, Needham 
92, Mass. 


Sheraton-Plaza 


1962 


January 
28-30 — Potomac States 


Assn., annual convention; Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C. 
Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 
2, Md. 


Jan. Bakers 


February 


Feb. 1 1-13—Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
annual meeting; Bellevue Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 600 
No. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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CANADIAN 
COMMENTARY 


Wheat, Flour Exports 
Ahead of Last Year 

Exports of Canadian wheat and 
flour to all destinations at end of first 
half of current crop year on Jan. 31 
totalled slightly more than 150,200,- 
000 bu., or about 1.5 million bushels 
ahead of comparative figure a year 
18,540,000 bu. in 
1.2 million bush- 


ago. Total includes 
form of flour, down 
August-January figure of 
Board of Grain 


sioners, in releasing totals, said, “Our 


els from 
last year. Commis- 
January statistics on exports of wheat 
supplied by external 
Bureau of 
until 


flour, normally 
trade 
Statistics, 
late in March due to major revision 
in procedures and commodity classi- 
under way. This 


several 


section, Dominion 


will not be available 


fications currently 
lag will continue for 
However, January flour ex- 
was estimated at 3 


time 
months.” 
port movement 
million bushels in terms of wheat. No 
major change shown in export pat- 
tern of wheat compared with previous 
months, but with movement of recent 
Russia, Czechoslovakia and 
China now in progress, these will 
show up in February exports 
those of subsequent months. 


sales to 


and 


Grain Firm Enters 
Retail Store Business 


Grain firm of James Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd., enters chain 
business with recent purchase, for $18 
million, of 87 outlets of Metropolitan 
Stores, Ltd. Metropolitan and subsid- 
iary companies were wholly owned by 
H. L. Green Co., Inc., New York. 
lransaction brings stores operating in 
Canada completely under Canadian 
control. 


retail store 


James Richardson firm indicates in- 
tention to transfer present business to 
newly-formed Canadian company to 
be known as Metropolitan Stores of 
Canada, Ltd. The agreement, which 
anticipates Metro- 
politan Stores, Ltd., and its Canadian 
subsidiaries, is subject to approval of 
shareholders of H. L. Green Co., Inc. 
In addition to export business in grain, 
Richardson firm operates line of coun- 
try elevators in Western Canada and 
terminal grain elevator at Port Ar- 


sale of assets of 


thur. Company also is in investment 
business, and other interests, 
controls Commercial Insurance Agen- 
cy and Top Notch Feeds 


among 


Complaints on Slow 
Grain Handling 

Complaints on slow grain handling 
and tieups at Canadian Pacific ports, 
particularly movement of grain re- 
cently sold to Mainland China, were 
subject of special conference between 
Alvin Hamilton, minister of agricul- 
ture, and representatives of I8 grain 
handling organizations and Canadian 
Wheat Board. Minister Hamilton sug- 
gested there should be double shifts 
of grain loaders at elevators. Elevator 
company workmen are believed pre- 
pared and actually working overtime. 
Longshoremen must work extra shifts 
to keep up with required movement, 
it was reported. There were 
that wheat board did not 
quired grades available for shipment 
but it was learned that much of the 
problem was result of floods in the 


reports 


have re- 


mountains in late January when rail- 
way washouts halted shipments, and 
more recent floods. Initial 
movement was that of grades to meet 
Japan, but when 


again, by 


requirements for 
China sale was completed those par- 
ticular grades had to be moved speed- 
ily and in volume. Desired grades for 
that market could not be 
until sale was negotiated. 


determined 


Elevator companies dispute claim 





CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 








CABLE ADDRESS 
**MAPLEFLOUR"' 





PROTEIN TESTED 
a 


VITAMIN ENRICHED 
FLOUR 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 














Y 





Montreal e 





@oronto 


“Minnipe J 


MILLS 6 FEED PLANTS LOCATED — 


e Goderich e 


e Nedicine Hat e 


Canada’s Finest Quality 
Flours Milled From Manitoba 


Hard Spring Wheats 


Calgary e 


Hlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Fa 
FOR CAKES PASTRY £ BRrap P. 


PURITY. 


VITAMIN 


ENRICHED 
FLOUR y 


ALLPURPOSE FLOUR 


New Westminster 








Quebec City 
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that more terminal capacity is re- 
quired in immediate future, claim they 
can handle grain faster than railway 
cars can be switched to their termin- 
als. Working extra shifts, they also 
can clean it as fast as it can be un- 
loaded from boxcars. But if the 
Japanese and Chinese markets hold 
up, undoubtedly some extra clearing 
capacity would be required. 

loading vessels 
bad loading 


Another delay in 
brought about by 
weather and delays in vessels arriving 
at ports. 


CFA Stresses Need 
For Expanded Markets 

Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture, in its annual presentation to 
federal government considers expand- 
ed markets and increased sales or dis- 
tribution of agricultural commodities 
both at home and abroad important 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 


was 











J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








FRANCIS M. FRANCO 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. New York, N.Y. 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SNOWBELL RICE FLOUR 


ONE BAG OR A CARLOAD 


GILBERT JACKSON CO., INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg. e Kansas City, Mo. 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreiGnN F[LOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford 
33rd and Arel 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 


Building 


Streets 


moves that must be taken. CFA be- 
lieves Canadians would support—and 
willingly meet—cost of substantially 
expanded utilization of Canadian food 
products, particularly grains and milk 
powder. 

“Every avenue for utilization of 
Canada’s food producing capacity to 
help meet world food needs should 
be explored,” the brief said. In the 
field of expanded commercial mar- 
kets, federation urged development of 
potential markets in Africa, China and 
other countries in Asia. It also urged 
establishment of large revolving fund 
to provide long-term credit for food 
purchases by countries needing food 
but not able at the moment to pay 
cash. 


Program Shaping Up 
For MNF’s Meeting 
In Washington 


Plans are taking shape for the April 
23-26 annual program of the Millers 
National Federation to be held at the 
Shoreham Hotel in Washington, D.C. 
An invitation has been extended to 
Orville L. Freeman, secretary of agri- 
culture, to address the lunchecn meet- 
ing on Monday, April 24, and MNF 
is hoping for acceptance. 

Other features for Monday will be 
the board of director's meeting, 
the MNF presidential address by Ellis 
D. English, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co.; the film, “Wheat—Food for the 
World,” and the president’s reception. 

Tuesday, April 25, will include a 
special program on foreign and do- 
mestic marketing of wheat foods pre- 
sented by the Wheat Flour Institute 
and MNF’s export department, along 
with top governmental administrators. 
There will be no general luncheon 
Tuesday, but the Young Millers, Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Assn. and 
other groups will meet. Tuesday after- 
noon will be highlighted by examin- 


ation of the area of scientific tech- 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Incorporated 


Millers of Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
Since 1866 


LIGONIER, IND. 











NAtional 2-3344 92-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


E J. BURKE 








Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
INCORPORATED 


Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department are 20¢ 
per word; minimum charge, $3.00. (Count 
six words for signature.) Add 25¢ per in- 
sertion for forwarding of replies if keyed 
to office of publication. Situations Wanted 
advertisements will be accepted for 15¢ per 
word, $2.25 minimum. Add 25¢ per inser- 
tion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads $20 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash 


with order. 
eo @ 


MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—SUGAR, SYRUP, STARCH, FLOUR, 
cocoa, chocolate, etc., surplus, off-grade or 
damaged. Kaufholz & Co., Suite L, Lansdowne 
Theater Building, Lansdowne, Pa 





HELP WANTED 





EXPERIENCED CEREAL CHEMIST — COMPLETE 
new laboratory in operation May |, Wichita, 
Kansas Excellent opportunity Salary open 
Apply J. W. Whitacre, Grain Merchants, Inc., 
352 North Broadway, Wichita, Kansas 


WANTED — SUPERINTENDENT FOR MIDWEST 
mill. Hard wheat milling experience preferred. 
Furniish complete data, including education, 
personal information experience and salary 
required. Address Ad No. 6691, THE North- 
western MILLER, Minneapolis 40, Minn 





FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 
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nology and use of high speed digital 
computers. 

Also Tuesday, a guided tour for 
the ladies has been arranged. They 
will visit historic Alexandria, Va., and 
George Washington’s home at Mount 
Vernon, followed by lunch and time 
for bridge and shopping. 

Wednesday, April 26, will be given 
over to talks by government officials, 
including current status of wheat leg- 
islation and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s food donation program, 
followed by the closing luncheon. « 


Dr. Majel MacMasters 
AACC President-Elect 


New president-elect of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
is Dr. Majel MacMasters, Kansas 
State University, Osborne medal win- 
ner. She succeeds Dr. James Evans, 
American Maize Products, who moves 
into the presidency vacated by Dr. 
John A. Johnson, K-State. New sec- 
retary is Dr. Byron S. Miller, K- 
State, succeeding James Pence, West- 
ern Regional Utilization Laboratories. 
Elected to the board of directors is 
Stanley S. Brockington, Quaker Oats 
Co. « 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


FLOUR 


March 15 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Bakery short patent 
Bakery standard patent . 
First clear 

High gluten 

*Family 

“Bakers fancy cake 


Kansas City 
Hard winter 


$5.15@5.25 
5.05@5.15 
4.15@4.20 
5.40@5.50 
6.15@7.20 


**Straight grade cracker flour ... 


*Pastry 
Rye, white 
Rye, medium 
Rye, dark 
Semolina 


*Spring top patent 


**Bakers 


Minneapolis 
Spring 
$5.51@5.6! 
5.41@5.51 
4.85@5.20 
5.76@5.86 
...@7.20 
TS Pe 
: ye 
Pee 
4.33@4.4 
4.13@4.23 


$6 
5 


MILLFEED 


Buftalo 
Spring 


Chicago 


$6.04@6.2! 
5.94@6.11 
5.35@5.48 
6.26@6.29 
6.90@7.20 


.-@5.55 
eed irae 
4.61@4.71 
4.41@4.51 
3.86@3.96 

te 

Toronto 


.30@6.35 
.00@5.15 


New York 


$ 


® 


@®2O2® 


® 
~~ 
~ 
° 


©29OO20% 


Winnipeg 
$6.25@6.45 
4.75@4.95 


March 15 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Minneapolis 


Sacked 


Bran 
Std. midds. ... 40.00@41.50 


42.00@43.00 
Millrun 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


*Flour prices 100 Ib. cottons. 
**Fiour prices 100 Ib. papers. 


Chicago 


Seattle 


©20® 


® 
= 
° 
4 


@2902900% 





Kansas City 





Bulk 


.. .-$41.50@42.50 $36.50@38.00 


34.50@36.00 


Sacked Bulk 


$37.00@37.50 $30.00@30.50 
--@....  31.00@31.50 


37.00@37.50 


31.00@31.50 
@... 


Bran 
$53.00@55.00 
41.00@42.00 


Seattle 





Sacked Bulk 





Sacked 


$42.00@42.50 $35.50@36.00 are. os 


42.50@43.00 


2 oe ee 
Shorts 
$53.00@55.00 
42.00@43.00 


36.00@36.50 ....@ 
45.00@46.00 ....@... 
ee 


49.00@50.00 
» ache 
41.00@42.00 
Middlings 


$57.00@59.00 
44.00@45.00 


Bulk 
as 


45.00@46.00 


37.00@38.00 











LINCOLN-CGF Grain Company 


LINCOLN 





NEBRASKA 








Offering You 


Complete Grain Service 


By Rail and Truck 


ELEVATOR A—14,000,000 BUSHELS 


SAM A. DARROUGH, Manager 


Phone: HE 2-2706 





ELEVATOR B—9,200,000 BUSHELS 


W. W. WELCH, Assistant Manager 


TWX: LI 8169 
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is baking 
becoming 


Complex developments are coming fast. Here’s 
()() how Russell Miller-King Midas feels about 


these advances— 


e * 

sc1entl fic J and their effect on 

* your profit potential. 
Think back over the past years .. . the new equipment, the new ingredients, the new processes 
added during that time. We think you'll agree, baking can’t become too scientific as long as 
improvements pay off for you in terms of a better product... a bigger profit. (yo But here’s 
something to keep in mind. Even though new developments are coming fast—even though 
texture, flavor and keeping-quality are constantly being improved—the success of any of 
these developments still depends largely on your basic ingredient, flour. Qy Naturally, 
Russell Miller-King Mida: salutes the scientific advances made by the baking industry. We're 
familiar with every one of them. We've worked to help develop quite a few. But most important 
to you, we select our wheats and mill our flours to take practical advantage of every new develop- 
ment. We test and re-test, bake and re-bake with our flours until we know accurately how these 
flours will perform for you under the most advanced baking techniques. SX: And we're 
happy to share this knowledge with you—along with technical assistance, production help, 
formula analysis, and continuing merchandising services. No matter how scientific baking be- 
comes, the products from your ovens can be only as good as your flour. When that flour is 
from Russell Miller-King Midas, you’re sure of unsurpassed quality and performance. % Next 
time he calls, ask your Russell Miller-King Midas man about his flours and services (this includes 
mixed shipments and other ordering conveniences). Have him explain how these flours can 
help you take full advantage of the new horizons in baking. You'll make the most of both new 
baking developments and your own baking skills with quality flours from Russell Miller-King Midas. 
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Milling Division of F.H. Peavey & Company °* Pioneer specialists in milling fine flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, King Midas, Powerful and zi 


other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter, Soft Wheat and Rye Fiours. 
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Look 


who’s 


crowing: 


You can almost see him shoot up 

. and you can see one of the rea- 
sons for his sturdy, healthy growth. 
He gets the best bread the world has 
ever known—and that covers a lot 
of territory. 

Because bread has been literally 
the staff of life for nations, ever since 
civilization began. 

Today’s excellent bread . 
smooth-textured, light and vitamin- 
enriched, is due to the honest efforts 
and high standards of both bakers 
and millers. 

And General Mills is proud to be 
one of these. 


Good eating will always 
begin with bread 
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